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The Past Session of the Institute. 


HE printed 
reports of the 
proceedingsat 
the meetings 
of the Royal 
Institute of 
British Archi- 
tects during 
the Session 
1872-3, com- 
prise fifteen 
comm uni- 
cations, or 
“ papers,” on 
various classes 
of subjects 
connected 
with architec- 
ture, without 
counting the 
presiden. 

tial address at the commencement of the session. 

Tt may be suggestive to glance at the general 

bearing of these communications, and the indi- 

cations which the Institute reports in general 
convey in regard to its relation to modern archi- 
tectural progress. 

The first consideration which suggests itself is 
as to the proportion of time devoted to different 
classes of subjects; and here we find the pre. 
ponderance greatly in favour of what may be 
called specially “practical papers.” Out of the 
number of communications above quoted, eight 
come under this class; two belong to what may 
be termed the “literary” type of paper, one is 
purely archwological, and the remaining four 
alone deal with architecture as an art. In the 
preceding session, it may be observed, the prac- 
tical was still more markedly prominent; nine 
papers out of fifteen coming under that category, 
and the sessional proceedings only presenting 
three papers which could fairly be classed as 
“architectural” in the sense here used; two of 
which, again, being the essays on Barking Con- 
vent and Manor Honse, which gained the Peek 
prize, might be as correctly termed “archwo. 
logical” ; a classification which leaves but one 
purely architectural paper for that session (that 
of Mr. Brewer, on “The Revival of Gothic Archi- 
tecture in Germany and Holland”). This ten- 
dency towards the purely practical and engineer- 
ing side of the profession in the Institute papers, 
will appear satisfactory or otherwise, in propor- 
tion as we regard architecture in the light of a 
business carried on by persons whose duty it is 
to insure the convenience, comfort, and health of 
their clients and the public, or as an art the 
object of which is to produce beautiful ornament 
and impressive coups d’eil in our streets and 
squares. “Business men, and writers of news. 
paper articles, will no doubt take the former 
view of the matter, for which there is much 
to be said; the more so inasmuch actual know- 
ledge and experience in practical matter are 
more easily formulated and communicated to 
others than talent or originality in artistic de- 
sign. Nevertheless, we are inclined to think 
that the scale has dipped a little too much on 
the practical side of late in the Institute pro. 
grammes; and that a somewhat larger propor- 








tion of papers in relation to architecture as an 
art, either in its past or its possible future 
developments (especially of illustrated papers), 
might be of value in eliciting new ideas, as well 
as in giving a greater interest to meetings, the 
tendency of which of late has been to become 
rather “ dry.” 

Of the practical communications, four have 
dealt with the important subject of the warming 
and ventilation of buildings. M. Pauli’s remarks 
on the ventilation of hospitals, apropos espe- 
cially of the hospitals at Ghent, planned under 
his direction, went to advocate the use of the 
system of impulsion of pure air into buildings, 
in place of the more ordinary ventilation by the 
exhaustion or escape of vitiated air. This paper 
called forth a critical notice by Mr. Barber 
(engineer), in which the merits of the impulsion 
system, especially in obviating draughts from 
crevices, doors, &c., were admitted, while it was 
contended that the system of exhaustion or 
“aspiration,” must, from its comparatively 
simple and economical character, form in gene- 
ral the most ready and obvious means of ven- 
tilation. Mr. Barber’s own paper “On the 
warming of public buildings,” discussed the 
merits of four classes of warming systems,— 
hot-water, steam, stoves, and gas-stoves; the 
peculiar advantages and difficulties of each 
system were shortly and comprehensively stated, 
and a plea was put forward, based on what the 
lecturer had seen carried out in Denmark, in 
favour of a more extended trial being given to gas 
as a heating agent for private dwellings, and its 
possible advantages in point of economy as well 
as convenience. This is a suggestive and sen. 
sibly-written paper, and worth the attention of 
those interested in the subject ; a phrase which 
may be said to include all who build houses for 
themselves or others. The paper by Dr. Hay- 
ward, of Liverpool, which in its complete form 
is not yet in the hands of members, was a pro- 
test in favour of the systematic ventilation of 
all dwelling-houses by air passed from the out- 
side, through a heated chamber, conveyed thence 
to the several apartments, and then collected 
into a general exit shaft. There is much that is 
ingenious in the details of Dr. Hayward’s plan, 
and it is satisfactory to find a medical man 
giving such practical attention to a subject so 
intimately connected with the healthfalness of 
dwellings; but his scheme, complete and sym. 
metrical as it is, was felt to be open to practical 
objections, and savoured somewhat too much of 
sacrificing everything else in a house to the ven- 
tilation. Any one, however, who hasa “hobby” 
of this kind, is likely to do good rather than the 
reverse by drawing attention to it; and it must 
be admitted that an over-attention to ventilation 
is not the besetting sin of modern domestic 
architectural practice. 

The papers on “The Valuation of House 
Property in London,” by Mr. I’Anson, and on 
“ Arbitration,” by Mr. Banister Fletcher, will 
have a permanent value in regard to the 
subjects of which they treat, as the opinions and 
experiences of gentlemen well up in their 
respective subjects. In the latter paper and 
the discussion following it, the desirability of 
referring disputes connected with the profession 
or the building trade to those who are able to 
understand the details of the case themselves, 
rather than to those who can only give a legal 
opinion upon facts supplied to them, and which 
they only imperfectly understand, is well 
brought out. The two remaining practical 
papers approach nearer to the subject of archi- 
tectural practice properly so called: that read 
by Mr. Statham on “Architecture practically 
considered in reference to Music” points out the 
unsuitable construction and plan of many of our 
large halls and other buildings for music, and 
offers suggestions for a new treatment of these 
in some cases; at the same time admitting the 
difficulty which might be experienced in com. 


bining satisfactory architectural effect with 
practical suitability in such cases. The prac. 
tice, it may be remarked in passing, of taking 
some one class of buildings intended for a 
special purpose, and going systematically 
through its requirements, is one which might be 
advantageously carried out oftener than it is; 
and we might have valuable papers on such 
subjects as picture-galleries, theatres, conser- 
vatories, or any other class of structure re- 
quiring special treatment for a special end, by 
those whose attention had been particularly 
directed to it; and it may be observed that 
novelty and originality of architectural treat- 
ment might very well result from a more 
intimate consideration of what is really required 
in any particular class of building. The last on 
the list of practical papers is Mr. Seddon’s on 
“The Shoring of Grosmont Church Tower,” a 
very useful contribution, giving the methods 
employed in dealing with special difficulties 
in one of the most responsible tasks in which an 
architect can be engaged,—the preservation and 
reconstruction of an old and interesting but 
decaying edifice. 

Of the two contributions of what we call the 
literary type, Mr. Roger Smith’s paper, which 
meets us first in the list, ‘‘On Professional Esprit 
de Corps,’ is quite up to the mark of the literary 
paper in point of style, and has the merit (not 
always belonging to papers of this class) of deal. 
ing with a subject which has not been much 
handled, and on which there was a good deal to 
be said. That the feeling referred to in the 
paper is by no means as prominent in the archi- 
tectural as could be wished, and as we see it in 
some other liberal professions, is unquestionable ; 
and the reasons in favour of a change in this 
respect were brought forward in a forcible and, 
at the same time, temperate spirit. One point 
especially, that was touched upon, deserves con- 
sideration from every architect anxious for the 
honour and dignity of his profession,—the duty 
of exercising a careful discrimination in regard 
to the choice of pupils who intend ultimately to 
follow that profession. Much of the unsatis- 
factory status of the profession in England, when 
we get below the first rank of eminent men, may 
be traced to the readiness of too many architects 
to accept any pupil with whom an adequate 
premium is offered, regardless of the considera- 
tion whether he is one likely to become a credit 
to the profession, or to prove in any way suited 
for it. A hint thrown out in the discussion on 
this paper also deserves consideration; that an 
architect who wants an opinion on a special sub- 
ject, such as iron construction, should be able to 
submit his calculations, just as a solicitor submits 
acase to counsel, endorsed with the amount of 
fee, to some professional brother competent to 
give a definite opinion. Such a division of intel- 
lectual labour might be of the highest advantage 
in the carrying out of great works: in faet, it is 
resorted to occasionally at present, but only in 
an “under-the-rose”’ kind of way, and not as 
part of a professional system. The other paper 
which we class among the “ literary” contribu. 
tions, though its author, perhaps, would not 
concur with us, is that of Mr. J. B. Waring, on 
“The Laying Out of Cities.” This is partly in 
relation to somesuggestions offered by the author 
in regard to the rebuilding of Chicago, on a plan 
of concentric circles: to which were also added 
some general principles in regard to design in 
architecture. The “concentric circle” scheme 
is not new; and as to the principles of design 
nobody can say that they are not perfectly true ; 
but when we meet with such vague sentences as 
that “convenience and utility depend mainly on 
the whole block of building, and include atten. 
tion to comfort, facility of access to various 
parts, sound and light,” we must say this is 
about as true (and as profitable) as to say im a 
word “ that a building ought to be conveniently 





planned,” which no one will dispute. We must 
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regard this as one of those neatly expressed 
collections of truisms which may serve to pass 
away an evening pleasantly, and be described as 
“an elegantly written paper,” but which cannot 
claim much real value as contributions to the 
study of architecture. 

The one archeological paper of the session, by 
Mr. J. S. Phené, “On the Result of a recent 
Investigation into Ancient Monuments and 
Relics,” is one of some interest, referring chiefly 
to remains illustrating ancient rites of sepul- 
ture, &c., in Great Britain, chiefly in Scotland 
and on the border. 

Coming to the papers on strictly architectural 

enbjects, we may characterise as a contribution 
of a very useful and interesting kind,—Mr. 
Heathcote’s paper on “Old Halls in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Manchester,” which gives us infor- 
mation, in a very readable form, concerning 
some specimens of domestic architecture pos- 
sessing much local character and interest, with 
which the author has himself become acquainted, 
and which are probably not very much known 
to architects whose practice lies mostly in the 
south of England. The paper is illustrated by 
a map of the locality, showing the relative 
positions of the buildings referred to, and by one 
or two neat and pleasing lithographic views, 
which remind us of a wish we have before felt, 
that the illustrative element found a larger place 
in the printed reports of the Institute proceed- 
ings. One drawing is generally worth pages of 
description in relation to any architectural 
subject ; and we should presume the Institute 
are not so near the margin of their funds or 
their revenue that they could not afford to illus- 
trate a paper of this kind a little more fully than 
is commonly the case. Mr. Cole’s paper on 
“Seraffito Decoration” was a communication 
also of a class of which we would gladly see 
more. The various ways of producing and 
applying ornament to buildings are so infinite 
(we may say), and every competent illustration 
or suggesstion as to the practical process or the 
zesthetic treatment of ornamental work is so 
certain to be interesting, that it is surprising this 
element of ornamental design should have been 
kept so much in the background during recent 
sessions. Without admitting all that was said in 
favour of sgraffito on this occasion, and without 
by any means giving our adhesion to the peculiar 
type of ornament brought forward, we must cha- 
racterise this as one of the most interesting papers 
of the session, and hope that subjects of this 
fascinating description will find more place in 
future programmes. An interest of another 
kind, but as purely related to the artistic side of 
architecture, belonged to the paper read by the 
veteran honorary member, the late Mr. Taylor, 
who came forward,—a representative of the past 
generation of Classic architects,—to give anew 
his impressions and facts as to the buildings in 
Rome, which he was one of the first to 
familiarise English students with. To the 
younger men of the present generation, bred up 
almost exclusively to Gothic work, some of the 
information in this paper must have been as new 
as when it was first given to the world. Mr. 
Brewer’s full and well-written paper on “The 
Churches of Brittany,” is one of the same class, 
dealing with masterpieces of Gothic, as Mr. 
Taylor dealt with those of Classic, architecture: 
but here, again, we cannot but feel that, to those 
who may have neither visited the country, nor 
been able to be present on the occasion of the 
lecture, a few illustrative sketches would have 
centupled its value in the printed proceedings, 
and it would have been better worth while to 
have condensed the paper itself for the sake of 
getting these in, than to have printed at full 
length descriptions of buildings which only make 
the architectural reader’s mouth water, and which 
afew lines with the pencil would have illustrated 
better than a page of print. 

Taking the past session in the main, we find 
its contributions characterised by practical com- 
mon sense, and an absence of pretension for the 
most part, which is as it should be. We may 
be allowed to express a hope that in the forth. 
coming session these qualities may be equally 
conspicuous, in combination with a somewhat 
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tainly a longer time than need be occupied in 
getting out a paper of these dimensions; but 
we may surmise that tke fault often rests as 
much with the authors, who are tardy in fur- 
nishing illustrations, revising manuscripts, and 
correcting proofs,as with any one else. The 
other point, which we have frequently noticed, 
is an unfortunate deficiency in correctness and 
force of grammatical construction and style in 
the wording of the reports of debates, &c. 
These are necessarily, in most cases, much 
abridged, and we are conscious of having read 
very curious English in not a few cases in these 
reports, and have caught sentences innocent of 
nominatives, or varied by involutions of con- 
struction which ought not to be allowed to 
occur. The character of architects as masters 
of English composition does not, we fear, as a 
rule, stand very high; at all events, the central 
institution should set a good example in these 
respects, and pay due regard to purity of style 
in the use of the English language. In this 
point the late president, at least, was sans 
reproche, and his address at the opening of the 
session, though propounding no very striking 
and original views, was expressed, like every- 
thing we have heard from him, in language as 
well composed and idiomatic as it was direct and 
to the point. 

















COAL AND THE COMMITTEE. 


Tue report of the committee on coal may be 
regarded under two aspects: one is, that of its 
intrinsic value, as bearing upon the protection 
of the consumer from any future rise in price, of 
a nature at all similar to that which occurred 
last winter ; the other is the simpler view of the 
result of the inquiry as regards the accumulation 
and record of facts. Itis under the latter aspect 
that we now desire to regard the subject. 
We may mention, in the first place, that one 
feature of very great promise has been elicited 
in the course of the evidence. So important is 
it, that we much desire to have some practical 
confirmation of its accuracy. And that the more 
so, because it would show a far-sighted wisdom, 
and a real appreciation of the ultimate interests 
of their class, on the part of the working colliers, 
which is very sharply contrasted with their 
adherence to other views of a directly opposite 
tendency. 
The point to which we refer is the expression 
of the opinion that the men, as well as the masters, 
hope for the introduction of coal-cutting ma- 
chinery. For masters to do so, and for the 
public to do so, is just, wise, and natural; for 
the men to do so is no less just and noless wise, 
but it is far less natural. It is stated, and with 
justice, that the hardest, most painful, and most 
dangerous labour, is the “ holeing” or “ getting” 
of the coal. This is, in fact, the forlorn hope of 
the attack on the fortress of which we seek the 
spoil. In all mining, including railway tunnel 
work, the piercing of the headway or first 
opening is the part of the operation, which 
limits the time, and to a great extent regulates 
the cost, of the operation. But in collieries there 
exists the special feature of the shallowness of 
the bed of material which it is desired to extract. 
As the thicker and richer seams, in which mining 
is easy, are successively exhausted, it becomes 
yearly more and more important to work those 
which are thin, so as hardly to allow of the intro- 
duction of the body of the miner between the roof 
above and the floor beneath the carbonaceous 
deposit. Here, therefore, the labour becomes 
awkward and painful, the miner often actually 
lying on his side and working out the coal before 
him by horizontal blows of his pick. To intro- 
duce a machine which should perform this very 
painful duty is thus, mechanically and financially 
considered, a very great desideratum. For the 
industry of the collieries, considered as a whole, 
no desideratum can be more important. By 
taking off the pressure from the throttle-valve 
of the work, all the other branches of the industry 
of the colliery will be stimulated, and the general 
outcome of the enterprise can be increased 
almost at will. 

But it is precisely against any improvements 








larger and fuller attention to, and illustration of 
the artistic side of the noble art of architectural 
design. Two other points may be noticed as 
calling for improvement : it would be well if the 
distribution of the papers to members followed 
more closely upon the date of their being read. 
The paper of Mr. Phenéd, for instance (the last 
one printed), read on the 19th May, does not 
reach the members in its printed form till about 
the same time in July. Two months are cer.“ 


of this nature that the face of the working man 
of this country has hitherto been most firmly 
and constantly set. From a national point of 
view no error can be more lamentable. But we 
speak, not of what ought to be, but of what is. 
It will be a bright day for the whole field of 
British industry when the main body of any 
branch or class of workmen shall come to con- 
sider it desirable to obtain machinery to perform 
the limiting work of that industry, leaving to 
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human toil only the portion of the labour which 
demands, at the same time, human skill, and 
practised judgment, But no one canbe practically 
very familiar with English workmen without 
being aware how thoroughly exceptional such a 
state of things would be. It is the most dan- 
gerous part of the work which is generally most 
jealously claimed by the workman as his 
special task. Not only so, but in very many 
instances improvements which have the sole 
object of diminishing risk, or even of certainly 
averting danger to human life, are most stren- 
uously resisted by those whose lives would be, in 
all human probability, prolonged by the in. 
troduction. It is unnecessary to cite the 
safety-lamp as an example. Not an explosion 
occurs in a colliery without evidence, or at all 
events suspicion, of a careless and wilful neglect 
of the well-known rules of self-preservation on 
the part of the miners. In some cases the 
injudicious use of powder causes explosions. 
But, in the great majority of instances an open 
light, or an unlocked safety-lamp, betrays the 
actual, murderous neglect which has clad a dis- 
trict in mourning. This tampering with danger, 
or rather courting of danger, as a protector of 
the rate of wages paid to him who faces it—for 
this is the real explanation of the strange phe- 
nomenon—is not confined to the coal miner. It 
existed, within our own experience, in the no 
less hazardous profession of the diver. When 
the metal helmet, supplied with air by means of 
an air-pump, was first introduced, it rested on 
the shoulders of the diver. It formed, in fact, a 
sort of portable diving-bell, under the protection 
of which this workman could walk about on the 
bottom of the sea, without being confined to the 
small area covered by the actual bell. So long as 
he remained upright, he was safe, and enjoyed a 
great convenience. But if, by any chance, he 
should fall, the water would rush in, the air 
would be expelled, and the helmet, intended for 
his safety, would become the instrument of his 
death. It was, we believe, the work, either in 
whole or in part, of that worthy and conscientious 
public servant, the late Major-Gen. Sir C. Pasley, 
R.E., to introduce a great improvement on the 
original diving-helmet ; and to insure the life of 
the diver under almost any contingency. This 
improvement consisted in a water-tight macintosh 
dress for the diver, which terminated in con- 
tinuous boots or stockings for the feet, was bound 
tightly round the wrists, and was screwed, by a 
set of flange pieces, under the neck-piece of the 
helmet. The diver, thus attired, could assume 
any attitude under water. Two of Sir Charles 
Pasley’s divers, engaged on the wreck of the 
Royal George, at Gosport, actually came to blows 
on the subject of some spoil they were rescuing 
from the wreck, and one of them knocked the 
other down,—at the bottom of the sea, be it 
understood,—without any ill results. With the 
original helmet it would have been all over with 
the diver in such a case. To the introduction of 
so obvious a means, not only of comfort but of 
security, the professional civil divers raised every 
kind of opposition in their power. They found 
out that any man could dive in Pasley’s helmet. 
They felt that their craft was thus thrown open 
to a considerable extent. And they preferred to 
keep it close,—life in hand. 

A similar opposition was raised to the intro- 
duction of certain safeguards, mechanical in one 
instance, and electro-magnetic in another, 
against the inhalation of the minute particles 
that are produced by a certain process of grind- 
ing steel tools. The grinders formed a special 
class, readily to be recognised by their unhealthy 
appearance, no member of which was said even 
to exceed the age of forty. Limited in this 
stern method, they enjoyed a comparatively high 
rate of wages; and they steadily resisted those 
efforts to remove the deadly character of their 
occupation, which would have had the effect of 
throwing open the craft to more numerons 
followers. 

We have no doubt that the special experience 
of many of our readers will suggest parallel 
cases of danger. The special difficulty of his 
craft ia often the point most cherished by the 
craftsman. He rejects the offer of insurance,— 
not of what we call life insurance, or the pay- 
ment of a sum at death, but actual prevention 
of danger,—because it removes that grim 
sentinel who stands at the door of the trade, 
and thus, in the opinion of the craftsman, keeps 
up his rate of wages. 

From this experience we fear that the state- 
ment that men, as well as masters, look forward 
to the introduction of coal-cutting i 
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should be made as extensively known as pos- 
sible. Not only is it due to the honour and 
credit of the miners that such should be the 
case, but the result will be very rapid and satis. 
factory. If our own mechanical engineers are 
slow to take the hint, it need only be given in 
America to bear almost immediate fruit. If the 
inventive industry of our Transatlantic cousins 
be only assured that their inventions will com. 
mand a sale in this country, we shall not have 
to wait many months for good coal-cutting 
machines. We are reminded of one of the most 
ingenious and beautiful instraments which it 
ever fell to our lot to handle, which America 
sent to this country not many months ago. We 
do not say that it was one applicable to coal- 
cutting, although but small modifications would 
render that the case. But the very original 
combination of drill and spiral spring to which 
we refer was a surgical. instrument, chiefly 
applicable to dental surgery. By its means an 
operator, giving motion to the drill in the 
ordinary way, by a treadle, could direct the 
point at any angle or at any distance as easily 
as if it were a pencil; and thus could remove a 
portion of a tooth with far more ease and celerity 
than by the ordinary method. We are not tobe 
told that a state of engineering proficiency that 
can produce so perfect a machine for perforating 
a tooth in the head of the living man can need 
anything but certitude of remuneration in order 
to produce a mechanical “ getter” for coal. 

Reverting from that part of the report which, 
we fear, is too to be true, to the earlier 
statements, we find only four merchants enume- 
rated among the thirty-seven witnesses examined 
before the committee. Of the rest, fourteen were 
Government inspectors or official witnesses, nine 
represented colliery proprietors, seven repre- 
sented the working colliers, and one witness 
spoke as to the iron and steel trade. From the 
list of witnesses, which thus includes no carrier, 
no railway manager, and no member of any 
class of persons specially interested in direct 
distribution, it would appear @ priori what 
would be the nature of the facts likely to be 
elicited. We do not conceal our opinion that the 
go-by has thus been given to the special branch 
of inquiry in which the family consumer is 
most directly interested. The general state. 
ments which such a body of witnesses was able 
to give may be of great value, but they are not 
those which directly go to the explanation of so 
sudden and disproportioned a rise in price as 
last winter witnessed. The out-put of coal in 
1872 is stated as being some 8,000,000 tons in 
advance of that in 1871, the latter being now 
given at 117,186,278 tons. This is very close 
upon, although not quite amounting to, the out- 
put which, in 1865, Mr. Jevons estimated would 
be that for the then future year 1871. For 1872 
the out-put of the coal-fields in Great Britain is 
stated at 123,386,758 tons, which is somewhat 
in excess of Mr. Jevons’s estimate for that year. 
When we find so close a coincidence, over 
such a length of time, and in figures of so serious 
an amount, we cannot but remark that it is 
extraordinary that we should have been taken 
unawares. The Coal Commissioners of 1871 
did all in their power to produce a confidence, 
which the result shows to be, as we predicted at 
the time, a false confidence. Year after year the 
practical calculations of Mr. Jevons have hitherto 
proved remarkably close on the truth. All that 
we learn, then, from this part of the labours 
of the committee is, that a well-known rate 
of increase has continued for so many months 
more. Persons to whom the subject is new may 
consider that the statistics now put forward are 
striking and novel, and explanatory, to some 
extent, of the panic of last year. But our 
readers will find little but that which may re- 
fresh their memory, and carry their observation 
a little further than our later articles on the 
subject. In 1861, our output of coal was 
83} millions of tons. The rise to 123 millions 
of tons in 1872 was foreseen, foretold, and ought 
to have been expected. All that we are told of 
the great activity of the iron trade; the develop- 
ment of new districts, such as that of Cleveland; 
the liability of interruptions to our supply by 
moral or by physical causes, was well known 
before. It is summed up in the rate of increase 
chronicled and predicted in our Why it 
should have led to the trebling of the price of 
household coal in London last winter is the part 
of the story where the connexion fails, and as to 
which we are all deeply interested in obtaining 
information. 

We must not blink the ugly facts, that all the 
coal on which any prudent engineer can feel 
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that we are authorised to count as existing 
within practical reach in our known coal-beds, 
going down to a depth of 2,700 ft., at which 
level a temperature of 122° Fahr. is constant, is a 
total of 39,000 millions of tons of available, and 
22,000 millions of possibly or partially available 
coal ; and that, in the event of the maintenance of 
that rate of increase of consumption as to which 
Mr. Jevons’s calculation has been so remarkably 
verified, the last ton of the 39,000 millions would 
be extracted in seventy-three years from the 
present time. 

As against that menaced exhaustion of our 
supply may be set the probability of the limita- 
tion of supply by the increase of cost. Between 
these two limits, we showed some time back, 
the ratio of price and quantity must adjust itself. 
This, no doubt, is what it is now doing. Bat the 
point which it chiefly concerns us to understand 
is, how it should be by such violent and sudden 
movements that a foreseen compensation should 
take place. Unforeseen causes may produce 
sudden results. But there have been no unfore- 
seen causes at work. On the contrary, every- 
thing has been clearly seen beforehand. Some 
of us may have had the misfortune to be called 
Cassandra-like in our predictions. It may have 
been hoped everywhere that there was a screw 
loose in the calculations. Unfortunately they 
have not proved to be excessive. This is all 
that can be urged, and this is no reply to the 
inquiry why the disturbances should have been 
so violent. 

Mr. Elliot, who, as a member of the Coal 
Commission must have been fully aware not 
only of the facts of the case, but of the extent 
to which they were foreseen, urges that the 
strike of thirteen weeks in Wales threw the 
supply in arrear of the demand, and that it has 
never since been able to overtake it. Mr. Bell, 
the President of the Iron and Steel Insititute, 
on the contrary, attributes the entire rise to the 
development of the demand for iron manufac- 
tures, and for chemical works. The experience 
of these gentlemen, it should be remembered, 
is derived from rather different sources. But 
with regard to the effect of the strike, it should 
be borne in mind that it was, to a certain extent, 
self-compensating. The great demand for the 
South Wales coal was that made by the South 
Wales Ironworks. One supply ceasing, the 
other industry stopped. We all remember how 
the furnaces were blown out. Indeed, the great 
strength of the strike consisted in the fact that 
some ten thousand colliers, by abstaining from 
work, could keep four or five times that number 
of ironworkers idle. This was the great ele- 
ment of pressure which the leaders of the 
Union endeavoured to bring to bear on the 
country. The connexion of this with the coal 
supply of London is extremely obscure. We 
do not say that it does not exist. We do not 
say that it is not direct. But we do say that, 
if so, it is of extreme importance that it should 
be detected ; and it is most unfortunate that it 
is just this point of connexion between known 
facts, as to which we look in vain for definite 
information. 

The coal taken for domestic consumption in 
1869 was estimated in round numbers at 
18 millions of tons. If we add the consumption 
‘for gas and water works, and for railways, we 
bring the amount up to 28 millions of tons. The 
output for that year was 107 millions of tons, 
ten millions of which were exported, and the 
balance went to ironworks, smelting, manufac. 
tures and steam navigation. At the same rate 
of distribution, the demand for house coal in 
1873 would have been under 21 millions of tons, 
and as the rate of increase for domestic con- 
sumption will rather follow the ratio of increase 
of population than that of increase of activity of 
manufacture, we may safely say that 20 millions 
of tons of house coal are in excess of the demand 
of last year. This coal, for the most part, is 
supplied by certain well known beds; it comes 
from sources specially worked for the domestic 
consumer; it is sent to London and the other 
great centres of consumption by definitively 
organised services, and is taken to our doors by 
a specially arranged and generally a very eco- 
nomical mechanism. 

It is with this special mechanism,—this pro- 
duction and distribution of less than 20 per cent. 
of the produce of our coal-fields,—that the 
alarmed householder is chiefly concerned. What 
reply is it to him to tell him how the iron of the 
Cleveland district is increased in production ? 
Does the manufacture of that iron demand 
the Wall’s End or the Silkstone coal that 








the citizen burns to cook his dinner or to warm 
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his drawing-room ? Has the iron-master 
suddenly offered such a price to the household 
coal-merchant as to induce him to leave his 
regular customers in the lurch? We are not 
assuming that such is not the case; but, if so, 
it ought to be known. As far as our own expe- 
rience goes, coal differs from coal as much as 
other minerals differ among themselves. All 
coal will burn, but that which burns in one 
furnace, or for one purpose, will not, without 
loss and waste, burn in another. That the con- 
sumption of steam coal, indeed, has a rela- 
tion to the production of house coal, is prim 
facie to be expected. What we want to know is, 
what that relation is. The comparatively small 
amount of coal used for domestic consumption is 
such as to render such an inquiry imperative, if 
not easy. ‘And it is here we cannot too dis- 
tinctly repeat, that London has been looking to 
the committee for special information, while the 
committee has been only basied in collecting 
general information, which is anything but 
new. 

Mr. Robert Tennant, who offers the thoroughly 
sound advice to the coal-dealers that they are kil- 
ling the goose for sake of the golden egg, gives 
evidence as to rise in prices at the pit’s mouth 
from 1871 to 1873. The West Yorkshire average 
shows a rise from 5s. 8d. in 1871 to 13s. 1d. in 
1873. The Durham average rises from 7s. 5d. 
in 1870 to 15s. in the month of June in the 
present year. Household coal in London, in the 
same period, rose from 18s. 6d. to 45s., and we are 
far from admitting the latter to be the highest 
price paid last winter. But take itassuch. In 
1870, we may take it that the conveyance and 
distribution of coal bought at the price paid at 
the pit’s mouth in Durham cost, including coal- 
merchant’s profit, lls. 1d. In 1872 and 1873, 
the sum left for these purposes, after paying a 
double price to the coal-owner, was 303. This is 
a fact which it is hard to explain on the general 
grounds of the continued activity of British 
commerce; and neither we, nor the consumer 
of coal, nor the British public at large, will be 
content, or ought to be content, till this part of 
the case is explained. 

















THE FUTURE OF SOUTH KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM. 


A rumour reaches us that Mr. Lowe intends 
to place South Kensington in the hands of the 
governing body of the British Museum! If 
there be any truth in this alarming statement, 
an immediate and strong protest should be 
made. This would be a step backward with a 
vengeance. The British Museum is a grand 
institution, with noblemen, gentlemen, and 
scholars connected with it, but the principle 
which has ruled, and does rule, there, is entirely 
opposite to that which has made South Ken- 
sington the most useful, delightful, and popular 
institution in the kingdom. At the British 
Museum, the inquiry apparently always upper- 
most in the minds of its managers is, how seldom 
can we let the public in, how can we keep them 
away ? Holiday-time is coming, can’t we close the 
doors for a wash-up? The reading-room is getting 
very popular; can’t we disgust and drive off by 
annoying regulations some of those who are using 
it? At the South Kensington, on the other 
hand, it is impossible to deny that the one ruling 
desire displayed is to attract and interest the 
public. The work has been done, not as if by 
Government officials at fixed salaries, whether 
they worked much or little, but as if by private 
speculators, whose sole chance of payment de- 
pended on the popularity of the establishment. 
Open it every day: get a constant succession of 
fine things. What, still many who cannot get 
here because of their daily avocations? Very 
well, then, open it at night: and at night it is 
open, to the delight and advantage of thousands 
to whom otherwise it would be unknown. 

The writer of this, when a boy, once, with the 
temerity of ignorance, entered the British 
Museum, on a Saturday which he had set apart 
for it. Sir Henry Ellis, who was then the Chief 
there, very speedily came up to him with, “ How 
dare you, sir, enter our house on a Saturday ? ” 
and the intruder with a whispered protest 
against the pronoun, was glad to escape’ from 

the threats of the irate knight. We do not 

suppose that the expulsion would be effected in 

the same brusque manner now; but the prin. 

ciple of exclusiveness and personal considera- 

tion still rules in Great Russell-street, and it will 

be asad day when that is bronght to bear on 

‘South Kensington, and puts out the lights. 
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NOTES ON FOREIGN PUBLIC WORKS. 


In the Builder of June 28th, we gave some 
interesting information under this head, which 
may usefully be supplemented by farther facts 
of a similar character. Thus, from a report on 
the state of Algiers during the past year, we 
learn that 3} millions from the war contribution 
have been allowed for public works, of which 
the most important are the routes from Algiers 
to Constantine, traversing the south of Kabylia, 
which will be of great service both as a military 
road and as a means of opening out the country ; 
also the route from Bougie to Sétif, through the 
gorge of the Chabet-el-Akhir; from Bougie to 
Tizie-Ouzon, uniting the great and little Kabylies, 
&c.; together with the completion of the har- 
bours of Oran and Phillippeville. From Cher- 
bourg, we learn that public works may be said 
to be at a standstill; even those which had been 
voted not having been commenced. The con- 
struction of a line contemplated for important 
strategic communication between Cherbourg and 
Brest, has not even been traced, and, in fact, a 
spirit of enterprise in carrying out public im- 
provements seems much wanted. It is stated, 
however, that the labourer has no difficulty in 
finding employment here, and his wages, as well 
as those of the artizan, have materially increased. 
Referring to another French port,—Havre,—we 
note that no change has yet taken place with 
regard to the improvement of the port. The 
want of fands has prevented the works for 
widening the entrance of the harbour and com. 
pleting the quays which have been commenced ; 
and although the new Bassin de la Citadelle has 
been of great service, additional quay accommo. 
dation is much needed. Other improvements 
are also required. The docks, some of which 
are in the centre of the town, are quite unpro- 
tected; and it is mentioned that hardly a night 
passes without some one being accidentally 
drowned therein. Again, hardly any portion of 
the quays is provided with covered sheds, and 
valuable goods have to lie out exposed to the 
wet. Considerable building operations are taking 
place in the town, and the quarter nearest the 
sea, which was formerly occupied by fortifica- 
tions, is being quickly covered with dwelling- 
houses, most of which are of a greatly improved 
character, architecturally speaking. The erec- 
tion of a new English church, the foundations 
of which were laid before the late disastrous 
war, is being actively carried out, and it is 
anticipated that the building will be completed 
by the end of the year. 
Our next remarks will refer to Italy. From 
Venice we learn that, with regard to the im- 
provement of the port, the works for deepening 
and widening the channel leading from the har- 
bour to the sea at Malanocco proceed regularly ; 
and the large steam-ships which now come up 
to the port can reach the city without the 
necessity of lightening. A Bill will also be 
presented by the Minister of Marine of Venice 
to Parliament, for the construction of a second 
graving-dock of lesser dimensions than one in 
construction for ships of war, but capable of 
receiving corvettes. As it is proposed to con- 
struct it with the savings from 11,000,000 of 
livres which have been voted for works re- 
quired to improve the arsenal, there is little 
doubt that the matter will receive the sanction 
of Parliament. This dock will be open for the 
reception of merchant-ships as well as ships 
of war, which will be of great benefit to the 
port, as merchant-ships requiring the use of 
such a dock to effect their repairs are obliged 
to be taken for that purpose to Trieste or to 
Malta. Railway works are also being actively 
carried out in this part of Italy. The newly- 
projected lines of railway from Venice, Castel- 
franco, Basseno, and Trent, by which the dis- 
tance of Venice from the Brenner will be 
shortened by 58 kilom., and a new line from 
Venice to Po will no doubt be approved 
by the Minister of Public Works; and, con- 
sidering that the construction of these new 
lines will be beneficial to commercial and 
public interests, there is little fear of their 
being thoroughly carried out. 

We get some information as to public works 
in Peru. With regard to the National Exhi- 
bition building at Lima, the plan of this was 
sanctioned by vote of Congress in 1869, and 
subsequently the foundation stone was laid. 
The Exhibition palace is described as one of 
the most graceful and stately buildings in the 
capital of Peru. It stands at the distance of 
about a mile from the Plaza Principal, or 
principal square, where are also the Cathedral 


and the Government House. The latter was 
the first palace built by Pizarro after his 
settlement in Lima. The Exhibition grounds 
and garden behind the palace stretch for 
a length of above 600 yards alongside the 
Lima railway track. In front of the palace is 
a large space, 225 metres long by 172} metres 
wide, to which there are three entrances. Gene- 
rally speaking, the Exhibition palace and grounds 
are very fine. Of Callao (Peru), we learn that the 
sanitary condition of that city is anything but 
perfect, and to remedy this imperfection a 
sewerage scheme has been drawn up by Mr. T. 
C. Clarke, C.E. Mr. Clarke’s plan consists of, 
first, a main outlet for sewerage ; second, pump- 
ing station for lifting the sewage; 3rd, line of 
main sewage; fourth, branch sewage; fifth, 
flushing and ventilation of sewers. The expense 
of carrying out these works is estimated at 
92,0001. odd. The station for pumping (to be 
worked by a windmill, with an auxiliary steam- 
engine), is to be placed at the Callao side 
of the river Runac ; and by this provision is 
made for 750,000 gallons of water perdiem, for the 
inhabitants of Callao, which cannot fail to prove 
highly beneficial, as an adequate water-supply 
has hitherto been greatly needed. Mr. Clarke’s 
plan generally has been received with favour by 
the municipality of Callao, who will doubtless 
carry it into practical effect. Dock construction 
is also a feature of the public works of Callao. 
A large mole and dock are being constructed 
under the superintendence of Mr. J. Hodges, 
C.E., nearly 1,000 men being employed upon 
the work. Railway enterprise, again, in Pern, 
iz most active. It is estimated that new lines 
are now incourse of construction in the country 
to the length of nearly 1,500 miles, costing, on 
@ rough estimate, about 30,000,0007. Many of 
these lines are being constructed by Govern. 
ment, and cannot fail to prove of great benefit 
to the trade and commerce of the country. 
There are already working a few English rail- 
ways in Peru, but their operations cannot be 
said to be of much importance. It is calculated 
that there are now in the country railways traced 
with an aggregate length of 2,979 English miles, 
and a total value of 71,671,875l., and that to 
every ten square miles, and for each thousand 
inhabitants, there is one English mile of line. 
This certainly speaks well of railway enterprise 
in Pern. Not only does the State take a most 
active interest in the matter, but private indi- 
viduals are also sufficiently enterprising to 
engage in the construction of new railways, and 
an immense amount of capital is invested in 
this way. 

Sweden, as we all know, is chiefly renowned 
for its mining industry ; but it appears that few 
or no public works of any importance are being 
carried out in that country. It may be noted, 
however, as interesting to the building trade, 
that of late years a profitable trade has been 
carried on in Sweden by exporting wood in a 
manufactured state, such as prepared flooring, 
window and door frames, &c., which have been 
in great demand, and not only shipped to the 
United Kingdom, but to Australia, and these 
have realised remunerative prices. The manu. 
facture of wood for paper-pulp, which is quite a 
new product, has already assumed large dimen- 
sions as an industry of the country. During the 
past year also large investments have been made 
in the purchase of forest property, both in Nor- 
way and Sweden, by Norwegian capitalists, the 
prices given being high. In consequence of the 
high prices ruling for home firewood and coals 
from the United Kingdom, attention in Sweden 
has also been directed of late to the desirability 
of utilising the peat, which is found in great 
quantities in certain districts of the country. In 
one district, not far from the capital, a bog, 
estimated to contain 15,000,000 cubic feet 
of peat, is about to be worked as fuel. The 
construction of new railways is also being 
carried on with a moderate degree of activity 
in Sweden, and great national improvements are 
anticipated to ensue from the greater conve- 
niences afforded to trade by improved means of 
transport and communication. 





Romney Marsh.—The appointment of ex- 
penditor and engineer of this level has been 
obtained by Mr. H. D. Good, for several years 
one of the principal assistants to the borough 
surveyor of Brighton. There were 75 candidates. 
The late expenditor, Mr. J. Elliott, retires on 








ART-UNION OF LONDON PURCHASES. 


Tae following works have been selected by 
prizeholders since the publication of our first 


From the Royal Ac 
Thom, 200/.; In the Lledr 
1501.; On Lledr, 

i from 


Windsor Castie 


.—The Monk’s W J.C, 
Wile ne Wales, J. 


Cc. : 
50l,; Evening after Rain, J. Parker, 60/. ; 
Weaver, A. Stocks, 501, ; Street in Cairo, H. Pilleau, 422. 3 
Pat Humphrey's Pride, J. Grey, 351.; m the 
Heath: Summer Day, late W. 8. Rose, 30/.; A Back 
Slum in Venice, J. O'Connor, 301.; Good Words for the 
Young, J. B. Bedford, 25/.; The Green Pool—Bettws.-y. 
Coed, F. Talfourd, 20/,; On the Lledr, near Bettws-y- 
Coed, F, Talfourd, 207. 

From the of British Artists —Niebrucke, Val 
St. Nicola, E. A. Pettit, 75/.; Fishing - boats ‘Going 
Out, J. J. Wilson, 75/.; Mountain Burn, Arpyiechinn, . 
C. Ward, 401. ; Little wang * David nee mes og 
T. Roberts, 35¢.; Solitude, Walter H. Foster, 30/.; Scene 
on the Brathay, near Ambleside, C. Smith, 301. ; Crossing 
the Common— Winter, G. A. Williams, 30/. ; pen BH og 
the Upper Thames, W. Gosling, 30/,; Music in the Woods, 
D. Pasmore, 25%.; Evening, 5. Danby, 25/.; The Path 
Through the Wood, Alfred Cole, 25/.; Oh, What 
Zones Web, &c., A, J. Woolmer, 20/.; Hard Words, J, 
W. Haynes, 207. 

From the New British Tnstitution.—Folkestone Beach— 
November, E. Sampson, 551.; Near Edenbridge, Kent, 
late W. 8. Rose, 40/.; A Prince Rupert Cavalier, P, R, 
Morris, 202. 

From the Orystal Palace Picture Gallery.—View on 
Dartmoor, T, Pyne, 401.; By the Side of the Stream, A. 
F. Stark, 351. 

From the Water Colour Society.—Sunrise on the East 
Hill, Hastings, Collingwood Smith, 30. 

From the Royal Scottish Ac .—Lochranza Castle, 
Arran, W. Beattie Brown, A.R.S.A., 451. 
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THE PROPOSED MUSEUM IN SOUTH 
LONDON. 


In the Builder of last week we gave the par- 
ticulars of a preliminary meeting held at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel respecting the pro. 
posed Museum and Free Library in South London, 
when a number of gentlemen were requested to 
pay a visit to a site which had been offered in 
New Kent-road, near the “ Elephant and Castle,” 
for 8,0001. On Thursday, the 17th instant, the 
site in question was visited by the gentlemen 
appointed at the meeting to ascertain if it was 
suitable for the purpose. Amongst them were 
Mr. S. Morley, M.P., and Messrs. Bevington, 
Clements, Shaen, Clapham, the Rev. G. Murphy, 
and Mr. Kerr, the secretary. Subsequently a 
meeting was held at the residence of the Rev. 
Mr. Thompson, when matters of finance and 
other general subjects in connexion with the 
proposed institation were discussed, and it was 
ultimately resolved that no purchase of land 
should be entered upon until a fand of 10,0001. 
has been promised, and that the donors shall 
decide upon the site. A sub-committee was also 
appointed at the meeting to arrange for a re. 
construction of the committee, with the view to 
carry out the above-named resolutions. 








THE DRAINAGE OF DUBLIN. 


THE national poet of Ireland never wrote 
more truly than when he characterised the fate 
of Ireland as a wayward fate, weaving ever her 
web of discord. Without politically speaking of 
her tyrants, who were said to have joined in 
hate, while their opponents never joined in love, 
we might point out that the only tyrants Ireland 
has at present to contend against are native. 
born tyrants, who are ever and anon either 
opposing or obstructing measures designed for 
her sanitary and social elevation. When not 
actually engaged in opposing measures of reform 
and city improvement, a number of her civic 
representatives are carrying on a partisan war- 
fare, in which the cause of the quarrel is that a 
huge jobbing transaction is intended, each 
party fighting tooth and nail for their friend. 
Eventually one after another of urgent public 
improvements falls through, or is postponed to 
an indefinite time, to be taken up again at an 
increased expenditure. 

An “astounding discovery” was made a few 
days since by the Main Drainage Committee, on 
opening the tenders of the different contractors 
who proposed to execute the Dublin main 
drainage works. The engineers who furnished 
the Dublin corporation with statements 
estimated the cost sometime since at about 
300,0007. A perusal of the different tenders 


will be instructive; they include well-known 
English and Irish contractors. Newell & Rob- 
son, of Westminster, for the entire work, 
968,8001.; Edington & Son, Glasgow, for con- 








account of ill health, on a superannuation allow- 
ance of 2001. per annum, 


tract No. 1, 479,949!.; Doherty, Dublin, for ditto, 
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418,1521.; for contract No. 2, 178,6471.; for con- 
tract No. 8, 178,3551.; or for the entire work, 
775,1541.; Meade & Son, Dablin, for con- 
tract No. 3, 254,185. 17s. 1ld. (mark the 
17s. 11d.!); Wardrop & Son, Dublin, for con- 
tract No. 2, 278,3001.; Pearson, of Kennington. 
cross, London, for the entire work, 968,000. ; 
Webster, London, for the entire work, 935,3331. ; 
Messrs. Pickering, Blackfriars, for the entire work, 
940,9001. ; Smith, Finlayson, & Co., Westminster, 
for the entire work, 890,0001.; Furness, for the 
entire work, 973,0001.; and Jameson, Wilson, 
& Co. for contract No. 1, 392,0261. The 
highest tender, or we may say tenders, reach to 
nearly @ million, and the lowest to three-quarters 
of that sum. The lowest is more than double 
what the corporation expected would be the 
amount. 

The projected main drainage works of Dublin 
have been determined on for several years, and 
the amount of progress made might almost be 
written down as nil. As soon as the model cor- 
poration of the British empire made the recent 


discovery, through their main drainage com- 


mittee, they came to the following resolution :— 


“ That in the opinion of the committee these tenders, 
the lowest of which is very nearly three times the esti- 
mate, are so excessive, and beyond the capacity of the 
citizens to bear, that we make a ial report to the 
council Bs before mI 80, we ca * hone engineers ~! 
make reports as think in lanation o 
the extraordinary cost,” ante ge 

The upshot most likely will be, the adjourn- 
ment of the work sine die. 

The engineers will, of course, report to the 
Committee; and the Main Drainage Committee 
will report again, and all concerned will keep 
on reporting, and the ratepayers will have occa- 
sion to’ in view of an increase of taxa- 
tion; but the most serious report of all will 
most likely be the mortality report in the 
Registrar-General’s returns. 








THE CHESTER WORKHOUSE 
COMPETITION. 


WE continue to receive letters of complaint on 
this matter, but cannot give them . Messrs. 
Nelson, of Leeds, authors of “Alpha,” urge 
with some justice that “the building committee 
by obtaining the specifications from the authors 
of ‘Castrum’ about a month or five weeks after 
they had got those of ‘ Alpha,’ gave the authors 
of ‘Castrum’ an opportunity of getting to 
know on what grounds the Board applied to 
them for a specification after having already 
obtained and examined a specification from the 
authors of ‘ Alpha,’ and thus placed the gpeci- 
fication first obtained by the Board at a very 
great disadvantage.” The author of the design 
marked “Simplicity” has sent a protest to the 
Board, as might naturally be expected. 








ACCIDENTS. 


Fall of Three Houses at Abergavenny.—A 
portion of three large houses, recently erected 
in Frogmore - street, have fallen. Luckily 
there were only the foreman, a mason, and two 
lads, at work on the building. They fell, but 
were fortunately extricated without any serious 
injary. The portion of the building which fell 
was made of concrete, and it is thought that it 
had not become sufficiently cemented, and from 
rain must have got loose in the body. The 
builder, Mr. White, has thus incurred a loss of 
over 5001. 

Accident on @ Railway Embankment at 
Portsmouth Dockyard Extension Works.—A tem- 
porary line of rails has been constructed across 
the entrance from the steam basin to the float- 
ing basin at a height of about 25 ft. It is to 
be used for the conveyance of material from 
one side of the basin to the other, is about 100 
yards in length, and is supported by wooden 
piles with iron girders, with the exception of 
some 30 ft. from one side of the embankment. 
The line has never before been used, and a ques- 
tion will necessarily arise as to the right of the 
men employed at the works to use it until it 
had been properly tested and certified. A train, 
consisting of an engine and five trucks, loaded 
with earth, backed on to the line, passing safely 
over that portion which was properly su ‘ 
but when about 15 ft. from the side of the em- 
bankment, and on that part beneath which there 
were neither timbers nor girding. the line sud- 
denly gave way. Two of the trucks, which, 
with their contents, weighed about five tons 





each, fell with it, and dragged the other three 
trucks with the engine, Four men were on the 
driving-box of the engine, two of whom either 
jumped or were thrown on one side, and so 
escaped with serious injuries. The engine-driver 
and the rope-runner, however, fell beneath the 
engine, and were so frightfully injared that 
pus § removed from the débris they were quite 
Fall of a Platform at Hanley.—At a corner- 
stone laying ceremony at Hanley, in the Pot- 
teries, a platform, upon which were a number 
of ministers and others, fell to the ground. It 
was 3 ft. high, erected against the wall of the 
chapel for the Welsh Presbyteri While the 
Rev. J. Hughes, of the Established Church, was 
speaking, the platform went down with a crash. 
The Mayor of Hanley and several ministers fell, 
but not to the ground. Fortunately no person 
sustained injury beyond a shaking. 








FOREWARNED, FOREARMED. 


** An important minute has just been issued by the 
medical officer of the Local Government Board, calling 
attention to the march of the Asiatic cholera towards our 
shores, and containing suggestions as to the sanitary 
precautions conn aaee us in the contemplation of 
such a calamity,”’—Builder, July 19, 1873. 

How to escape the foul disease 

That is surely travelling o’er the seas, 

Is a thought for men to ponder ; 
Once planted, forsooth,—the foul plague. 


spot,— 
Conditions of life are heeded not, 
And the world looks on in wonder. 


In wonder, aghast! and pain and woe, 
To see the rich with the poor laid low— 
The West with the East-ender; 
And to feel that the curse which thus begins 
To punish Society for its sins, 
Is from God—that He is the sender. 


Stir! stir! There is work for all to do,— 
The thriving many, the pampered few, 
And the heads of the State,—don’t doubt 
it,— 
If they can but act with resolute will 
To check the dominant growth of ill, 
In order to utterly rout it. 


There are lepers and lazars about the town, 
Dragging humanity down and down, 
To a lower and lower condition ; 
And they may not be cured by virtuous freaks 
Of vestries, or bigots, or dreamers, or “‘ beaks,” 
In however high a position. 


There —_ sewers to cleanse and lands to 
n,— 
An incubus now upon health and brain,— 
And fields to be sown for the reaping ; 
And refuse to clear and hovels to raze, 
Where men never see the light of the days, 
Like vermin in darkness creeping. 


There are shoeless urchins, and dirt-grimed 


swarms, 
Endowed with graces might rival the charms 
Of many a titled beauty, 
That a little Christianly thought could save 
From fell disease, and an early grave, 
If Society did its duty. 


Oh, yes; there is work to be done, God 
knows ! 
In diminishing human ills and woes, 
But the “ hands” are few in number; 
It is so much more pleasant to loll at one’s 


ease,— 
To herd with the drones, than strive with the 


In semi-unconscious slumber. 


Infatuate dullards! Soon or late 

A wail on the air, a blast at the gate, 
Will scatter your pillow of roses ; 

And the heaving rocks move to and fro, 

And the pent-up waters gush and flow, 
But not at the touch of Moses: 


They will come when least dreamt of with 
tumult and roar, 
To —— your hopes, and surge round your 
oor, 
In the hour of your pleasure and riot ; 
And, the prophets despised that came to warn, 
There’ll be gnashing of teeth on that fatal 


morn 
Of the Lord’s avenging fiat ! 
G. Linnazvus Bangs. 
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London.—Mr. C. Reed, M.P., on a former 
report of the Works Committee, moved :— 


** That a sum of 100 guineas (in addition to the usus 

ion) be paid to Mr. M. P. Manning, the architect 

for the Cottage-row (Bermundsey) School, for the extra 
labour involved in replanning the school.’’ 


He explained the circumstances which had 
involved the extra work ; and the resolution was 
then agreed to. Mr. Reed then brought up 
@ report of the Works Committee, which was 
received, and which contained thefollowing as 
to opening of permanent schools :— 


Contracts.—On the 13th of November last, the Board 
the tender of Mr. John High, amounting to 
8,9951., for the erection of the Old Castle-street (White- 
1) School, Acting under the resolution of the 
Board of the 6th of November last, the committee have 
since sanctioned extras on the contract, amounting to 
1682. 1s. 9d., and they now recommend that the orders for 
these extras be confirmed by the Board :— 
Accommodation of Schoo) ............ 1,272 
Total cost of site......£11,688 0 2=2£9 3 9 per head, 
- building: 9168 19= 740 , 

On the 28th of March last the Board accepted the 
tender of Mr. W. Higgs, amounting to 358/. 10s., for the 
erection of a wood and iron building on land adjoining 
the Harwood-road (Fulham) site. Extras have been 
sanctioned by the ittee, ting to 331. 15s., for 
strengthening the structure with iron ties, and also for 
extra foundations, which were necessary in order to make 
the building secure. The committee recommend that 
these orders for extras be confirmed by the Board. [The 
recommendations were ed to. | 

Tendere.—The Works Committee invited tenders for the 
erection of a school to provide accommodation for 822 chil- 
dren, on the site in Bell-street, — 1. The following 
were the respective amounts:—W. Wigmore, 7,999. ; 
G. 8. 8, Williams & Son,’7,8561.; G. 8. Pritchard, 7,859%. ; 
T. Niblett & Son, 7,804/.; J. Grover, 7,715; Scrivener & 
White, 7,6751.; W. H. & J. Mansbridge, 7,5701. ; Aitehi- 
son & Walker, 7,5654. The committee considered it 
desirable to make certain alterations in the plans of this 
school, which will reduce the cost of the building by 
1,495/., and an amended tender has now been obtained 
from Messrs. Aitchison & Walker, of Portland-yard, St. 
John’s-wood, N.W., amounting to 6,070l., which the 
committee recommend the Board to — [Cost of all 
interests, 8,479/, 5s. 9d.; cost of building per head, 
71. 158. 4d.) 

Ipswich.—Mr. Westhorp said the committee 
as to the St. Mary Elms School had examined 
the plans and specification. He was not quite 
satisfied with the elevation, but the committee 
had not conferred with the architect, as they 
were waiting for the return to Ipswich of the 
chairman, Mr. Ransome. The matter stood 
over. A certificate that 531. 19s. 3d. was due 
on the Trinity School was presented by the 
architect, Mr. Hubert, at the last meeting ; Mr. 
Cowell, who had examined the bills, &c., moved 
that that amount be paid to Mr. Cunnold, the 
contractor: carried. There now remains due 
on the school 391. It was also resolved that 
Mr. Hubert’s commission, amounting to 371. 7s. 
should be paid. 

Carlisle.—The plans committee reported that 
they met the architect on the 7th inst., and in- 
structed him to reduce as far as possible the 
cost of the proposed new schools by changing 
the material to be used and altering the eleva- 
tion. It appeared that the total cost might be 
so reduced as to be about 3,0001. The architect 
also suggested that if the committee desired to 
reduce the cost still further, they might build of 
ooncrete instead of brick. The committee then 
instructed him to examine buildings of this kind 
at Worki , and to report to this meeting of 
the Board. Mr. Birkett presented the following 
report :— 

“*Gentlemen,—By your request I inspected some con- 
erete buildi in Workington yesterday. The walls of 
this material can be very thin, and if properly 
executed are perfectly watertight, and of exceedingly 
sound construction. The price is sbout the same as brick- 
work, but as less material may be used (1 ft. thick of con- 
crete being as serviceable in a wall as 1 ft. 6 in. of brick, 
and no stone heads, cills, arches, or other dressings being 
required), I roughly estimate, not having had time to go 
carefully into the cost, that a saving of 4501. or 5502. 
might be effected by using this material, over and above 
my reduced estimate. do not, however, think the 
appearance of these emp + good, they have an uncon- 
structive, cast appearance which is five easing tome. I 





should certainly prefer a brick building, which I think 
would also (except for cost) be more satisfactory to the 
public. If, however, on t of the ive price of 
other building material, and of the difficulty of obtaining 
skilled workmen, you think it desirable to build with con- 
crete, I shall have no difficulty in at once carrying out the 
work,—I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
Danret Biexerr. 

In reply to members the clerk said that the 
original price, according to the tender, would be 
4,4501., and the first reductions made by the 
architect amounted to 1,4311., leaving the cost 
about 3,0001. After a brief conversation it was 
decided to consider the items of reduction in 
detail. First was the substitution of machine. 
made red brick in the interior for white fire. 
brick. This reduction was viewed with favour, 
and its consideration raised the question whether 
brick or concrete should be the material used in 
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building. Mr. Hannah expressed himself in 
favour of concrete, cemented with Portland 
cement and painted. Both Mr. James and Canon 
Prescott objected to concrete, both on account of 
the annual expenditure which would be required, 
the inferior appearance which the school would 
have, and the undurable nature of the material. 
After some discussion it was decided that the 
whole matter should be considered in committee. 

Caldbeck.—A letter from the Education Depart- 
ment was read, approving of the sites of the 
Caldbeck, Hesket-new-Market, and Fellside 
Schools. It was resolved to advertise for plans 
for the respective schools. Steps were ordered 
to be taken for the purchase of the Fellside 
School site. The other sites are free, owing to 
their being portions of the common and waste 
lands belonging to the parish. 








OPENING OF NORTHAMPTON CATTLE. 
MARKET. 


Tne new Cattle-Market and the Exhibition of 
Leather Work, in the new hall already described, 
have both been opened by the Right Hon. George 
Ward Hunt, M.P. 

The day was observed very much as a holiday 
among the workpeople of the town, and the local 
Mercury and Herald give lengthened reports of 
the proceedings. 

The principal entrance to the market is be- 
tween two lodges on the north side, the one for 
offices, and the other asa residence for a market 
attendant. Between these are two sliding gate- 
ways, each 20 ft. long, divided in the centre by 
a large pier, which is surmounted by a gas- 
standard. Inside, to the right, on the west side, 
are the covered pig-market and large beast- 
sheds, and behind these, close to the boundary- 
wall, are the horse-stand and horse-run. The 
extreme left side, to the east, is wholly occupied 
with sheds for beasts. Inthe open area are the 
pens for beasts and sheep ; roads run from north 
to south and from east to west. A central 
object is a large fountain, and behind it, in a 
straight line, is the entrance-tent of the Leather- | 
Work Exhibition, the building for which extends | 
from east to west of the inclosure. The exact | 
area of the market is five acres. The ordinary 
level of the land has been raised between 
3 ft. and 4 ft., and surfaced to form a founda- 
tion for the ‘pavement, with local stone and 
sand. All the roads have been made in a 
durable manner. On the 9-in. covering of local 
stone, courses of stone and slag were laid; then 
a course of Hartshill granite, and finally of 
gravel. For the ground-work of the pens 
asphalte was intended to be used, but its dura- 

bility was questioned, and blue bricks were sub- 
stituted. They are bedded in mortar and grouted 
in Portland cement; in the sheep-pens they are 
laid flat, and in the beast-pens on edge, of a 
herring-bone pattern. The pig-market is paved 
the same as the sheep-pens. The ironwork of 
the sheep-pens is bedded in York stone. They 
are 2 ft. 8 in. high, and are of two different 
sizes, two-thirds of the entire number being 
10 ft. by 9 in., and the remainder 18 ft. by 10 in. 
They occupy a total space of 128 ft. by 90 ft., 
are divided into 244 pens, and afford accommoda- 
tion for 5,280 animals. The ironwork of the 
beast-pens is of course of a much stouter descrip. 
tion. The main pillars are 4 ft. 8 in. high, and the 
size of the pens 18 ft. square, and 18 ft. by 12 ft. 
They occupy a total space of 144 ft. by 76 ft., 
are divided into seventy-two pens, and will 
accommodate 1,296 head of cattle. The pig 
market is 208 ft. by 30 ft., and is divided into 
forty pens of similar construction as those 
for sheep, and gives space for 500 pigs. 
There are a number of sheds for beasts and 
horses on the east and west sides, averaging 
35 ft. by 16 ft., ahd 35 ft. by 12 ft. respectively. 
The beast-sheds will accommodate about 150 
animals, and the horse-sheds between fifty and 
sixty. Loose horse-boxes are also provided at 
each corner of the market. The horse-run on 
the west side, behind the pig-market, is 382 ft. 
by 62 ft. It was pitched first of all with local 
stone 9 in. thick; then followed 3 in. of broken 
stone, a quantity of slag, and topped with 3 in. 
of sharp gravel. The horse.tie, 304 ft. long, is 





self-acting drinking troughs, from 25 ft. to 30 ft. 
long, are also to be placed at different points of 
the markets. Gas is laid in, posts for lamps 
having been fixed both in the open and covered 
markets. Besides the entrance at the north, 
there are also entrances from the east and west. 
Within the inclosure there are five acres, but 
the market proper does not quite cover the 
whole, as the space at the southern extremity, 
on which the Exhibition building stands, about 
a fourth or fifth of the total area, has been left 
for future appropriation if required. The 
surveyor, Mr. E. F. Law, prepared the plans 
for the construction of the market. The ten- 
ders for the construction were as follows :— 
Messrs. Halliday & Cave, Greetham, Oakham, 
15,8001.; Richard Dank'ley, Blisworth, 11,4441. ; 
Edmund Roberts, Weedon, 12,5501. 14s.; Law- 
rence D. Moore, Harpur-street, Bedford, 13,6701; 
John Watkin, St. George’s-street, Northampton, 
11,7701.; T. & R. Cosford, Northampton, 12,6001. 
Mr. Dunkley’s tender was chosen. Previously 
eight tenders were received for making the new 
roads and iron fences, and the lowest, Mr. R. 
Dunkley’s, at 2,4441., was accepted, on condition 
that that portion of the road marked on the plan 
“not to be constructed” be made by Mr. 
Dunkley at any time, if required, at the same 
ratio of prices as the other roads included in the 
tender. The market is finished according to 
the original plan, the only departure from it 
being the substitution of blue bricks for the 
pavement instead of asphalte. 








ARCHITECTURAL EXAMINATIONS. 


At the last meeting of the Institute of British 

Architects, the secretary stated that, of the 
twenty candidates who had presented themselves 
for examination in the proficiency and prelimi- 
nary classes of the architectural examination, 
the following gentlemen had passed, viz. :— 
In the Proficiency Examination (Artistic Sec- 
tion), H. G. McLachlan, F. P. Johnson, H. H. 
Stannus, and J. W. Rounthwaite. (Scientific 
Section),—Josiah Conder, F. P. Johnson, H. H. 
Stannnug, and J. W. Rounthwaite. 

In the Preliminary Examination,—W. C. Field, 
H. Branch, John Cowell, C. T. Holmes, H. M. 
Mavor, W. W. Roberts, R. T. Conder, H. W. 
Moore, W. J. N. Millard, H. R. Perry, L. T. 
Waller, and W. S. Jackson. 








PROJECTED PIERCING OF MONTMARTRE. 


RESIDENTS in Paris, making mountains of most 
of their mole-hills, after the approved Chauvin 
fashion, have long been in the habit of regarding 
the steep north-western slope of Montmartre as 
@ very perilous precipice indeed, albeit, the 
declivity is in reality far less abrupt than was 
that of Holborn-hill. Many schemes have been at 
different times set on foot for piercing the 
miniature Cenis. The Communist Wedel, shot 
at Satory, had spent his life perfecting a plan, 
according to which the railroad was to have for 
points of departure the square Montholon, pass 
under the butte Montmartre, and abut on the 
Bois de Boulogne. Another project, framed by 
the committees of the ninth and eighteenth 
arrondissements, consists in the establishment 
of a line which shall commence at the 
Place Pigalle, plunging under the butte, after 
a few hundred yards, and terminate in the 
centre of the plain of Clignancourt. The 
advantage of this latter scheme is that it could 
be realised in a shorter time and at less expense 
than the first. There is yet another project, 
elaborated by M. Baudier, C.E., and for the 
adoption of which the Montmartre quarter is 
now petitioning. The line would commence at 
the lower level of the Rue du Martyrs, and the 
station would be established in the Rue Lebas, 
whence the tunnel would extend under the whole 
length of the Montmartre slope to appear on the 
other side beyond Clignancourt Church, and 
thence continue to St. Ouen. Communications 
in this quarter of Paris are scarce and primitive, 
and it is expected that the Municipal Council 
will not decline to do something for so democratic 
a quarter. Some of the narrow streets built on 








fixed on the west boundary wall ; the standing 
place between it and the ran is 12 ft. wide, and 
is pitched with 4.in. granite cubes. In the 
centre of the market is the large fountain, 
which is constructed of Mansfield stone, with 
red granite polished @olumns. It stands 9 ft. 
high, and will throw a jet to an altitude of 
between 15 ft. and 20 ft. Six of Macfarlane’s 


the side of the butte would disgrace the worst 
part of a third-rate fishing town. 








Hambledon.—The schools at Frieth, in the 
parish of Hambledon, Bucks, have just been 
considerably enlarged and improved, ander the 
directions of Mr. H. Lovegrove, of London. Mr. 


T. Corby, of Great Marlow, was the builder. 


A VISIT TO THE SCHOOL BOARD 
SCHOOLS AT DEPTFORD. 


TE London School Board had not been many 
months elected before mutterings both loud and’ 
deep were heard because of their alleged do- 
nothing policy. Reports of their discussions: 
were palpable enough in the newspapers, but 
there were no signs for a time of schools being- 
built, or of the children that needed the inter. 
position of the Board being sent to school. We 
will not ask now whether this impatience was 
reasonable. The Board had a great work before 
them, and considered it nece to bestow 
thought and care upon the foundation of 
their work. These preliminaries disposed of, 
the Board has entered, after due inquiry as te 
the most desirable sites, &c., upon the important 
work of providing the additional school accom. 
modation required in the various educational 
divisions within the scope of the London Board. 
These divisions are ten in number, the operations 
in which are directed, under the supervision of 
the Board, by as many divisional committees. 
The ten divisions are further subdivided into sub- 
districts, and, ultimately, into 450 blocks. There 
are now in progress, under the orders of the 
London School Board, 73 new school-buildings, 
for the accommodation of 100,600 scholars. The 
divisional committees have in their employment. 
117 visitors to carry out the purposes of the Act. 

The School Board division of Greenwich is 
much more extensive in area and population than 
even the far-reaching Parliamentary borough. 


Thames on the north, to Penge, Sydenham, and 
Eltham, on the south, and from Hatcham, on the 
west, to Plumstead, on the east. The complete 
division is, for administrative purposes, parcelled 
out into five subdivisions. One of these, the 








western, to which the following notes mainly 
refer, embraces the town of Deptford, and the 
districts of New Cross and Hatcham. For the 
Greenwich division there are ten visitors em. 
ployed; three of these are engaged in the 
western subdivision exclusively. This sub- 
division is further separated into nine blocks, 
duly set out upon the London Board’s office 
maps. 

The following, according to the educational 
census, taken under the direction of the London 
School Board, are some of the principal facts 
bearing upon the additional elementary school 
accommodation required for the ten divisions 
comprised in the London School district. The 
total number of children in the district from 
three to thirteen years of age is 681,101; of 
these that are not attending school, there are 
176,014, and that have not valid excuses for not 
attending, there are 60,940; half of the children 
represented to be at work, or 19,099, should be 
at school ; the total number requiring accommo. 
dation is computed at 478,718 ; there is existing 
and projected accommodation for 350,920 chil- 
dren, and it is proprosed to provide schools for 
100,600 additional, or for 451,520 in all. In 
some subdivisions there is an excess of school 
accommodation that is not available for the 
adjoining subdivisions in which there are defi- 
ciencies, more or less. The City of London 
division is the only one of the ten that has an 
aggregate excess of accommodation (for 1,418), 
in all the subdivisions, taken together. Not- 
withstanding this it is thought desirable, the 
distribution being unequal, to provide accommo- 
dation for 500 additional children in the City of 
London division. 

In the Greenwich division there are 52,321 
children from three to thirteen. Of these 
10,767 are attending schools at which the fees 
are at the rate of 9d. per week or upwards; 
1,196 are attending public institutions, 40,358 
require accommodation in elementary schools; 
29,320 are attending such schools, and 11,028 are 
not attending; after deduction of those who are 
ill, disabled, too young (that is under five years 
of age), working, or in the country, there is a 
residue of about 4,000 who are not attending 
school through neglect or inability of parents or 





guardians. It is proposed to provide additional 
accommodation in the Greenwich division for 
6,650 children. 

The School Board has now been fairly at work 
in the western subdivision for twelve months 





past. In a general way the Board schools are 
each of a triplicate character, the three divisions 
being respectively for boys, girls, and infants and 
babies, the last class being of children from 
three to five years of age. On reaching the age 
of five years the babies are promoted, and 





become “infants.” On attaining the age of 


The educational division extends from the. 
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seven years, they are again promoted, and 
separated into “boys” and “girls,” and taught 
thereafter, classified, according to their respective 
sexes, and to their attainments and capab:lities. 

The Board has now established in the western 
or Deptford subdivision three of these complete 
elementary schools, and has either already built, 
or resolved to build, five school-houses for the 
accommodation and instruction of the boys, 
girls, infants and bubies, they have already 
gathered together, and that may hereafter seek 
admission, or be required, under the provisions of 
the Act, to attend school. Two of the new 
school-houses are roofed in, and will be ready 
for occupation in a few weeks; another, at 
Kender-street, Hatcham, is progressing; at 
Hughes’s-fields the foundations of another have 
been laid ; and the arrangements for the erection 
of schools at Tanner’s-hill, Wotton-road, and in 
other localities, are in a forward state. These 
schools, supplemented by the existing school 
accommodation, having efficient public, denomina.- 
tional, and private schools only in view, will, it 
is expected, suffice for the educational wants of 
Deptford, New Cross, and Hatcham, for a few 
years to come. 

In the beginning the School Board has com- 
menced the organisation of schools in anticipation 
of the erection of suitable buildings, and have 
acted wisely in hiring, temporarily, the most 
suitable premises available for the commence- 
ment of real work, waiving for a time the sine 
qué non, under Article 51a of the Government 
Education Department, that each child should 
have 8 square feet of floor space, and a minimum 
of 80 cubical feet of space. These proper 
requirements the Board is hastening to provide, 
and if the new buildings now so near completion 
in the Deptford, or western, subdistrict of the 
Greenwich division, are a fair sample of others, 
it is satisfactory to be able to state that a 
liberal allowance of floor, and certainly of cubical 
space, is to be provided for the children in the 
new elementary schools. 

One of the new schools in the western sub- 
division is in the Creek-road, Deptford, and is 
the first, we believe, that will be opened that is 
built from the designs of Mr. E. R. Robson, 
architect to the London School Board. Messrs. 
Cooke & Green, of Southwark, are the con- 
tractors, and the cost will be somewhere about | 
5,8001. The style is intended to harmonise with 
existing buildings, and structures that have dis- 
appeared that formerly abounded near the river 
side of Deptford, that were erected about the 
time of Queen Anne. External appearance or 
considerations of style have not, however, been 
allowed to hamper or interfere in any way with 
convenience or accommodation. The principal 
facade, 90 ft. in length, faces the Creek-road to 
the north; the buildings also include a side 
wing, with an east front, 150 ft. in length from 
the Creek-road front. The south and west sides 
of the school grounds are inclosed by boundary- 
walls, the space between such walls and the 
school buildings, 128 ft. long by 63 ft. 6 in. 
wide, being devoted to separate playgrounds, 
portions of which are in each case covered, for 


boys, girls, infants, and babies. The playgrounds | 


are also supplied with cap and cloak rooms, 
w.c.s, and lavatories, for each class. The accom. 
modation provided is for 210 boys, 210 girls, and 
300 infants and babies. The principal build- 
ing, fronting Creek-road, has the boys’ covered 
playground on the ground floor, communicating 
by arched openings with the open-air play- 
ground. The first floor contains the boys’ 
schoolroom, 56 ft. 5 in. by 22 ft., and two senior 
classrooms, 24 ft. 6 in. by 22 ft., and 22 ft. by 
18 ft. 6 in. The accommodation for girls on the 
second floor is precisely similar in extent. On 
the ground floor there are towards the north 
front a living-room and bedroom, with other 
conveniences, for the care-taker, and a mana- 
ger’s-room. Behind these, in the side wing, are 
the babies’-room, for children from three to five 
years of age, 30 ft. by 26 ft. 6in.; next to it 
the infants’ schoolroom, 40 ft. by 26 ft. 6 in.; 
and beyond that an infants’ classroom, about 
26 ft. 6 in. square. The infants and babies will 
be altogether on the ground floor, which will 
be laid with wooden blocks, 4 in. square, end 
wood up, upon concrete. The boys’ entrance is 
from the principal north front, and the girls’ 
and infants’ entrances, each separate, are from 
tue east front. The rooms are fitted with 
Boyd’s patent ventilators, that operate by the 
heat of the stove. The vitiated air is carried by 
a separate flue and discharged from an iron 
grating under the neck of the chimney-stacks. 
The buildings are not pretentious in ornamenta- 








tion, but are sightly and substantial, built of 
good stock brick relieved with picked red brick. 
The principal front has double ogee gables, and an 
appropriate cornice is carried round between its 
first and second floors. The roof is relieved by 
dormer windows at the front and tympanum 
windows on the inner side. 

The children of each class may be said to be 
already collected and under instruction, that are 
to occupy these spacious rooms. In two of 
the classes,—boys and girls,—the full comple- 
ment are ready, and in the class of infants a 
good nucleus. Mr. Richmond, an efficient School 
Board master, with an assistant and five pupil 
teachers, is now conducting, with much success, 
a boys’ Board school that occupies temporarily 
the schoolrooms connected with the Congrega- 
tional Church, High-street, Deptford. This may be 
called a “ first-class” school, the maximum fees of 
3d. and 4d. per week being paid. There are 270 
boys on the books, and no room for any more in the 
premises now occupied. Theaverage attendance 
is more than sufficient for the full occupation of 
the boys’ portion of the new premises. Miss 
Baird, an accomplished trained teacher, from 
Dundee, assisted by four pupil teachers, con- 
ducts a board school for the girls that are to be 
transferred to the new building in Creek-road. 
Applicants for admission to this school have to 
be sent away every week, from inability to 
accommodate them in the “ Alliance Hall.” A 
number of the girls are taught in the rooms of 
an adjacent private house, that are, ina sanitary 
point of view, totally unsuited to the purpose. 
There are 216 scholars on the books; the fees 
are 2d. and 3d. per week, books being also pro- 
vided by the Board in this as in all the other 
Board schools. Miss Baird will nearly, if not 
quite, fill her rooms in the new building from its 
opening. The remaining school from which the 
children will be transferred to Creek-road, is the 
infants’ school and babies’ nursery, as it may 
properly be called, under the able direction of 
Miss Gray, assisted by four pupil teachers. The 
temporary premises occupied by this school 
were the dancing and retiring-rooms of an old 
public-house in Copperas-lane. Miss Gray’s 
present premises are totally inadequate for the 
accommodation of the children for whom admis- 
sion is asked. She has 187 on the books, and 
an average attendance of 148, which is higher 
than in some of the other schools. 

Of an entirely different class to any of the 
schools referred to, and the most important and 
interesting of any school established in the 
western subdivision of Greenwich is that opened 
for boys, in Hales-street, High-street, Deptford. 
The temporary premises occupied are in close 
proximity to some of the most disreputable 
quarters, and the lowest class of the population 
of the town. The school is kept in a large, 
grim-looking room, with its floor about 4 ft. 
below the street level. The first lessee is Ned 
Wright, the converted burglar, who holds reli- 
gious services, and conducts a Sunday school in | 
the room. The permanent bome of the Board | 
school for this special class of both boys and | 
girls will probably be in the new buildings in 
Hughes’s-fields. There are 184 boys on the 
books, out of whom an average attendance of 
106 is obtained. The most slender attendances 
are on Monday—the pence day—and Friday. 
The fee is one penny per week. The boys are 
of the street Arab, gutter children, unmistak- 
ably worse than neglected class. The school 
opened with 82 boys, of whom only nine knew 
their letters. Anyone who saw those 82 boys, 
every one poorly clad, some nearly naked, most 
of them bare-headed, bare-footed, unkempt, and 
dirty, when they were admitted, might have 
been tempted to use the despairing apo- 
strophe :— 

** Can hope look forward to a manhood raised 
On such foundations ?” 
Anyone visiting the school now will answer the 
inquiry by a confident affirmative. Mr. Run- 
ciman, the master, is a fine young Scotsman, 
who has utterly lost his native accent, full of 
life, zeal, and energy, ‘‘ to the manner born” for 
the important work he has in hand. In less than 
six months he has brought on many of these poor 
boys from learning their letters to reading with 
expression, writing neatly, casting out bills of 
parcels quickly and correctly, singing sweetly, 
with light and shade well marked, and to other 
humanising and civilising attainments. This 
school is, in fact, the beginning of the work of 
civilisation among the class of children that 
attend it. The School Board has no better work 
to do anywhere than here, and nowhere have 








which to operate than here. This class of boys 
is, indeed, almost preternaturally acute, and 
remind one of the declarations of the overlookers 
at the Chatham Dockyard,—“We can make 
clever skilled labourers of these men (the con- 
victs), in half the time we could of the men who 
never go wrong.” At the jirst lesson in drill that 
they received from Sergeant-Major Sheffield. 
the Board’s drill instructor, out of above 100 
boys there were not half a dozen that either 
provoked the order to “‘ fall out ” for misconduct, 
or to be relegated to an awkward squad for 
clumsiness. With the greatest alacrity and pre- 
cision they took open order in four files, the 
“front rank man” ‘ covering” the three behind 
him. First movement, as you were; second 
movement, attention ; stand at ease; and other 
changes were gone through with rapidity and 
neatness, the sergeant acting as fugleman. 

Visitors to the Hales-street School, or others 
of its class, will have little difficulty in making 
up their minds on the moot point as to free 
schools or fees. Both classes of school are 
needed in acomplete system. A great majority 
of the scholars in the ordinary Board schools are 
not of the neglected class. They have, for the 
greater part, been drawn from private, and some 
from public, schools, many of such schools being 
inefficient alike in accommodation and teaching. 
The Board is improving greatly, indisputably, the 
general character and efficiency of elementary 
instraction, but very many of the scholars that 
have been brought together in their schools are 
manifestly, from their appearance, the children 
of parents in fairly comfortable circumstances, 
who live in cleanly homes, and are surrounded 
by wholesome family influences. It would be 
riding the principle of human equality to death 
to insist upon the Board schools being ‘‘com- 
mon” to all classes, or to contend that the 
children of either sex that belong to the class 
taught at Hales-street School should be drafted 
into the ordinary Board schools. The class is 
special, and demands, we venture to think, 
special treatment, in separate free schools. The 
association of such children with the other 
classes referred to, mere instinct pronounces 
most unbefitting. 

The question of fees and arrears of fees, is not 
in a satisfactory state in the Deptford, any more 
than in other of the school districts. Masters 
and mistresses are forbidden to allow arrears of 
fees, and when they do permit arrears, they 
do so at their own risk. Some of them who 
have their hearts thoroughly in their work, and 
have faith in the parents that they will make the 
arrears good, do take upon themselves the risk, 
and also take in children under three years of 
age, on the generous and humane consideration 
that one or other of the elder children in a 
family could not attend school unless they were 
allowed to bring the younger withthem. The 
ordinary or legal mode of dealing with children 
whose school pence are not paid is to send the 
child home on the second week. The Board 
visitor finds the child at home, and it may be 
that a summons issues against the parent for not 
sending the child to school. The child may be 
sent back, and the same process be gone through 
ad infinitum, unless the Board exercises the 
powers conferred by the much-vexed 25th sec- 
tion, of remitting fees, or the powers conferred 
by the 26th section of providing free schools. 

The other Deptford school erected by the 
London Board is a Gothic structure, from the 
designs of Messrs. Elliot & Warren, of Westmin- 
ster. Mr. W. Shepherd, of Bermondsey, is con- 
tractor for this school ; and Mr. Nicol is clerk of 
the works to the Board for it, and also for the 
Creek-road school. This school will accommo- 
date the western part of Deptford, and a portion 
of the New Cross district. The principal front 
is to the east, and faces, at a short distance 
from it, the North Kent railway, near the en- 
trance to the New Cross Station. Here, as at 
Creek-road, the accommodation for boys and 
girlsis precisely similar. Theirroomsare situated 
in the principal block of the building, the boys 
on the first, and the girls on the second floor. 
The infants’ and babies’ rooms are on the 
ground floor, in a back wing running along 
Edward-street, to a point near its junction with 
Woodpecker-road. The boys and girls have 
each a principal school-room in the centre, 
38 ft. 44 in. by 21 ft. 6 in., and two class-rooms 
at the ends, one 37 ft. 3 in. by 20 ft., the other 
27 ft. 3 in. by 20 ft. The infants’ school-room 
is 60 ft. by 38 ft., with a class-room 28 ft. by 
18 ft. The babies’-room is 28 ft. by 18 ft., and 
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occupies the ground floor of the main building, 
and is 10 ft. 6 in.in height ; the boys’ rooms are 
16 ft. 6 in. from floor to ceiling, and the girls’ 
15 ft. The different classes of school are well 
supplied with lavatories, cloak and cap rooms, 
and other necessary conveniences, and spacious 
covered and open playgrounds are provided sepa- 
rately, one for the boys, the other for girls and 
infants together. The principal front is agree- 
ably relieved by the two staircases which project 
from the front ; the boys’ staircase, to the west, 
is in a rectangular tower, the girls’ staircase has 
an oriel front; each is covered with a high-pitched 
roof, with metal finials. The front has some 
very good ornamental brickwork, in dog’s-tooth 
cornice, tartan panels, and friezes, in which 
quatrefoil panels of freestone are introduced. A 
cast-iron eave gutter is moulded, and does duty 
effectively as part of the cornice. The head 
master and manager have rooms in the western 
wing. 

The teachers and scholars that are to take 
possession of this building also in the course of 
next month are now at work in the vicinity in 
temporary premises. The boys’ and girls’ 
schools are carried on at present in the large 
room under the new Wesleyan chapel in New 
Cross-road. Mr. Collins, the indefatigable and 
accomplished master of the boys’ school, will 
have occasion, on the day he takes possession of 
the new school, to write upon the lintel, as is 
done upon the Paris omnibuses when they are 
full, “complet.” He has 350 scholars upon his 
books now, and an average attendance of 
upwards of 250, which will fill all the three 
rooms. Many of his scholars, however, come 
from the directions of Old Kent-road, Hatcham, 
and Peckham, and if the new Board school in 





progress at Hatcham achieves anything like the 
reputation that Mr. Collins’s school has done, the 
pressure upon him may be somewhat relieved. 
He has an assistant-master and six pupil teachers. 








The fees are 2d. and 3d. per week, in this and | 
the adjoining girls’ school, which is under the | 
management of a very zealous, persevering, and | 
painstaking young lady, Miss Simpson, who} 
hails from as far north as Morayshire. At present, | 
Miss Simpson, like Mr. Collins, is “‘ cabined, | 
cribbed, confined,” and, in the new premises, will 
have her discomforts greatly diminished, and be 
surrounded by circumstances much more con- 
ducive to success in her work. Miss Simpson 
has 250 scholars on the books, and an average 
attendance of 160. She has the help of an 
assistant-mistress and four pupil-teachers. The 
third division of the new school, the infants and 
babies, is at present located in an erection close 
to the entrance to the new schools from Wood- 
pecker-road. This school occupies the most suit- 
able of any of the temporary premises that we have 
seen. The rooms are light and airy (they were 
put up for a wire-worker), but have the disad- 
vantage of a thin front wall, and too much glass, 
which make them cold in winter. One of the 
rooms is, moreover, on an upper floor, which is, 
a serious disadvantage in premises occupied by 
infants and babies. Miss Young, the clever head 
of this department, will, doubtless, be very 
pleased in removing her interesting charge to 
more eligible premises, and in being able to 
admit the little applicants whom she has now to 
reject most unwillingly, from want of space to 
accommodate them. Miss Young has 250 
children on her books, and an average attend- 
ance of 160. She has the assistance of four 
pupil teachers. The fees are 1d. per week. 
From a tour of inspection and inquiry, and 
the collection of much trustworthy evidence, we 
have excellent reasons for believing that in 
Deptford the London School Board are doing 
some good work, wisely and well. 








POSITION AND PROGRESS OF 
ARCHITECTURE, 

Now there is a lull in the storm of adverse 
criticism so recently directed against English 
architects and architecture in some sections of 
the periodical press, it seems desirable to en. 
deavour to present a fair and unbiassed view of 
the matter, such as can be freely accepted by all 


criticisms throughout, has been an offensiveness 
and hostility which, in their persistence, might 
almost have deen deemed organised, their chief 
object appearing to be the desire to create 
opprobrium in the public mind against a profes. 
sion upon which the dignity of a country s0 
much depends as represented by its architec- 
ture. The at all times easy task of fault-finding 
and ultra-criticism seems to have been one quite 
con amore, and accomplished with great zeal and 
satisfaction; but what has been the gain to 
English art thereby it would be difficult to 
decide. Indeed, we shall not be going too far in 
saying that, but for the usual result of all over- 
stated cases in failing to produce the impression 
intended, the one conviction sought to be pro- 
duced was that English art, as seen in its archi- 
tecture (though other branches have not been 
spared) had reached a point of “ degradation” 
and effeteness which indicated that the time had 
arrived to write “ /elenda est.” We leave, how- 
ever, these critics for the more immediate pur- 
pose of this article, with the one remark, that in 
nothing is the unfairness and want of generosity 
in their motives more seen than in the fact that 
the numerous rejoinders to which architects have 
from time to time addressed themselves, as seen 
so abundantly in the pages of the Builder, have 
been wholly ignored ! 

What, then, are the real facts of the case as to 
the present status of architectural art in England, 
and the past conditions which have produced it. 
The question is not whether modern English 
architecture has failed to reach a point satisfying 
the highest expectations, and equal to the art- 
excellence of past periods, but whether, looking 
at the steps of its development, it has been equal 
to the opportunities presented. Historically, it 
must be remembered that our modern architec- 
ture dates its growth from a period of almost 
absolnte dearth of true art in England, and can- 
not even yet be said to have had a half-century’s 
existence. The reign of George IV. witnessed 
the first attempt at the “revivals” by which 
architecture in England has since been chiefly 
characterised. The actual study of ancient 
Classic remains, and the publication of Stuart & 
Revett’s “‘ Athens” gave the impetus to an 
attempt at a genuine “‘ Classical revival,” which 
for purity of spirit and the love and reverence 
manifested for Greek art of the purest type, and 
not as given to us through Roman and Renais- 
sance forms, gave a promise which it is greatly 
be regretted,—looking at the ability and genius 
it evoked in minds of the finest temper,—was 
not encouraged to its due} fulfilment either as to 
architecture or sculpture. Then came the 
“ Gothic revival,’’ which, with far more vigorous 
and, in a sense, natural chances of adaptation 
and success, soon attained great hold, and has 
left an impress upon English art which cannot 
die out, but which cannot altogether be regarded 
as having solved all the problems demanded by 
modern, as contrasted with Mediaeval, require- 
ments. It cannot be denied, however, that 
these revivals have carried English art into 
many successful and beautiful results, such as 
had not for a long time appeared as products 
of native genius. A third movement may now 
be said to have taken place in what may be 
termed an “ Eclectic revival,’ in which, while 
neither Classic nor Gothic forms,—pure and 
simple, — have ceased to compete for public 
favour, the vast extension of modern art- 
knowledge has brought about a possession 
of almost world-wide forms of art, which 
with astonishing and the most elastic adaptation 
have appeared in recent architecture ; enough to 
puzzle the future archzwologist as to our precise 
period in history, and much of which might be 
classed under the heading of “ Curiosities of 
Architecture.” Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that there has been a rapid growth in all art 
matters, and if results have not been altogether 
consistent and satisfactory, yet the causes for 
admiration and congratulation, looking at the 
circumstances of the case, far outweigh those of 
censure and dissatisfaction ; and stagnation, much 
less retrogression, is the last charge that can be 
made. Under the conditions which have pre- 
vailed throughout these developments of modern 
English architecture the surprise is not that 





not determined to abide by foregone conclusions. 

It is difficult to arrive at the motives which 
have actuated these attacks, the special features 
of which are well known to readers of the 
Builder. Nothing new has been said, but what 
in a less perverted and less exaggerated form, 
and in a friendly generous spirit, might have 
been welcomed as a contribution to a better 





order of things; but what has marked these 
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results are so bad, but so good as they are. Nor 
can it, we think, be safely contended that the 
architects of the present time are inferior to 
those of the previous generation now passing 
away, and if seemingly so, it is due rather to 
the ripening evils of a bad system, than any 
lack of ability; for in extended art knowledge, 
in the general level of accomplishments, in great 


facility of picturesque design, and in a decora.| 


tive skill till recently all but untried, our arcbi- 
tects, in the new buildings of all sorts which 
have sprung up in all parts of the country, have 
shown no falling off, but quite the reverse. And 
it may be added that in other parts of the world 
English architects have been to the fore, and 
more than held their own. 

But our architects would be the last to affirm 
that past progress and results have been wholly 
satisfactory to the lover of art, or for the entire 
honour of the country, or that present tendencies 
are likely to prove moreso. To none are the evils 
which have afflicted the development of their art 
so patent as to themselves : none are less anxious 
to avoid a healthy criticism, and none would 
more thoroughly welcome such changes in our 
whole system of art-culture as would promise a 
riddance from influences which may be said to 
have choked much true art, and which have gone 
a long way in producing the failures which have 
attended our art-progress. 

The unanimity which now marks the con- 
clusions of thoughtful men in the profession as 
to the one thing needful to give architecture its 
true status among us is a hopeful sign that a 
movement cannot long be delayed in the right 
direction. B. 








LODGES, ROUSDON, DEVON, 

IN our present number we give illustrations 
of two pairs of cottages, erected to form lodges 
at the east and west entrances to Ronsdon, 
Devonshire, for Mr. H. W. Peek, M.P. 

Each pair of cottages is arranged under one 
roof, covering the road and forming a sheltered 
gateway at each end of the grounds. The 
windows over the gateways command the 
approaches. 

The rooms are large and the accommodation 
very complete. The walls of the lower story 
are of large flints (quarried on the estate), with 
Bath stone dressings. All the external wood- 
work is oak. The roofs are of red tiles, and the 
upper story is weather-tiled in the old English 
manner, 

Mr. Moass, builder, of Exeter, has carried out 
the four lodges for 2,8001. 

Messrs. George & Vaughan, the architects, 
have erected, at the cost of Mr. Peek, the parish 
church of St. Pancras, Rousdon, adjoining the 
site to be occupied by the mansion. 








ST. MICHAEL’S BUILDINGS, CORNHILL. 


THis property belongs to the city of London 
Real Property Company. Some very old houses, 
until recently, stood on the site on which this 
large block of buildings is now being erected. 
In excavating for the foundations, a very curious 
old crypt, and some Early Norman arcading 
were found, as mentioned by us at the time. 
There were also evidences of a very severe fire 


jon the crowns of the old arches, and no doubt 
| this 


must have been “the “great fire of 
London,” as the building then being pulled 
down must have dated back to that period. 

The new block of buildings has three fronts, the 
one represented in the accompanying engraving 
being in St. Michael’s - alley, Cornhill. The 
other fronts are in Bell-yard and Corbett-court. 
They are in red Suffolk brick, with bands of 
blue Staffordshire bricks, and Portland stone, 
with terra-cotta cornices and dressings. The 
Corbett-court front is supported on piers of 
polished red and grey granite, and the Bell-yard 
front on piers of the same material, and mas- 
sive iron columns. The building consists of two 
tiers of vaults formed ofiron and brickwork, and 
four floors of offices, with housekeeper’s rooms. 
Iron enters very largely into its construction, 
and the landings and passages are all of York 
shire stone, carried on cast -iron ornamental 
bearers. The staircase is of ironwork, with 
handsome balustrade, and has stone treads, and 
is so constructed that each step can be taken 
off and replaced, without the slightest inter- 
ruption to the traffic or derangement of the 
construction. 

The building is being erected from the designs 
and under the superintendence of Mr. Edwin A. 
B. Crockett, at an estimated cost of about of 
13,0001. The builders are Messrs. W. Henshaw 
. Co.; and the clerk of works is Mr. C. J. 
ones. 








Repaving Blackfriars-road.—The Metro- 
politan Board of Works have granted a loan of 
3,0001. to the St. Saviour’s Board of Works for 
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the purpose of repaving Blackfriars-road. 
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ST. MICHAEL’S BUILDINGS, CORNHILL.—-Mr. Fowis A. B. Crockert, Arcurrect. 
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COAL AND IRON IN AMERICA.* 


In the later of the two volumes now before 
us, containing the third and fourth annual reports 
of the Geological Survey of Indiana, made during 
the years 1871 and 1872, Mr. Cox states in his 
Introduction, as to the prosperity and rapid 
extension of the mining and manufacturing 
industries of the state of Indiana, that districts 
that were but yesterday covered by a primeval 
forest, or only broken here and there by the 
quiet pursuits of the husbandman, have been 
awakened by the whistle of the locomotive and 
the puffs of the stationary engine ; coal-begrimed 
miners throng the streets of mining villages of a 
year’s growth, and the work of mining and ship- 
ping coal is pushed forward with an energy and 
zeal that are unprecedented in the West, and far 
outstripping the hopes of the most sanguine 
utilitarian. 

The number of mines in the block coal region 
has greatly increased in all the counties, and 
the demand for coal is still greatly in excess of 
the supply. 

The benefits derived from this invaluable 
fossil fuel are not confined alone to the limits of 
the coal-field, but by means of the numerous 
railroads which penetrate its domain, all parts 
of the state, as well as the leading cities of the 
neighbouring states,—Chicago, St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati, and Louisville,—have their manufactures 
stimulated by this most valuable of all minerals. 

At the present rate of progress of mining in 
Indiana, a few more years will develope an end- 
less chain of mines over the entire area of the 
coal-field from Warren county on the north to 
the Ohio river on the south, with a belt of blast- 
furnaces girdling the zone of block or iron. | 
smelting coal. 

The old iron furnaces are all in blast, and 
making good yields of iron. 

An account of the manufacture of spiegeleisen, 
specular or glittering iron, on the Bessemer 
principle, is given in the report, by Mr. Hugh 
Hartmann. Professor J. W. Foster, of Chicago, 
in letters on the new era “dawning upon the 
great industrial resources and mineral wealth” 
of the state of Indiana (first published in the 
New York Tribune), gives, especially in his letter 
on “American Bessemer Steel Rails,’ dated 
Chicago, 11th March, 1872, an explanation of | 
the Bessemer process of steel-making. 

In this comprehensive description of the 
‘simple process,’ Professor Foster says that the 
10 or 15 per cent. of spiegeleisen which is 
allowed to flow into the mass of decarbonised 
iron in the “convertor,” is, up to the present 
time, mostly manufactured in Germany, and 
brought from there to Indiana. 

Having been employed in that country during 
a series of years with an Iron Works Company, 
especially producing the above-mentioned kind of 
iron, Mr. Hartmann gives an explanation of the 
manner in which the manufacturing of the 
spiegeleisen is, at the present time, produced. 

The spiegeleisen, specular or glittering iron, 
is a pig metal which breaks into more or less 
large mirror-like facets, and was formerly pro- 
duced by charcoal, out of manganiferous iron 
ores, its singular peculiarity being due to the 
presence of 10 to 12 per cent. of manganese, on 
which the Bessemer process depends for its 
success. The hot-blast furnaces were of small 
outlines, but always in splendid working con- 
dition, The stacks of the well-known Meisener 
Stahlberg Iron Works, and others in that 
vicinity, were built as follows :— 

Total height of furnace .............0..0.+. 
Height of tuyeres above bottom......... 
Height of hearth ..............0...ssseseccseee 
Height of boshes ............... 
Diameter of tunnel head .... 
Diameter of boshes.................--. 
Diameter of upper part of hearth ...... 8 in. 
Diameter of lower part of hearth ...... 11 in. 

They were conducted with hot-blast air of 
from about 300° to 480° F., the air forced into 
the furnace through two tuyeres of 2} in. to 
2% in. diameter, under a pressure of 1} lb. to 
1} lb. per square inch. The average consump- 
tion of charcoal, per 100 lb. pig metal, was 
about 118 lb. to 120 Ib.; the average daily pro. 
duction during the year, 9,000 lb., or 43 tons. 
In the practical working of the furnace the 
spathic ores yielded about 38 to 40 per cent. of 
iron. 

Bat, on account of the devastation of the 
forests and of the scarcity of hard wood suitable 
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for conversion into good charcoal, this fuel, soon 
after the year 1859, proved insufficient for the 
large production of spiegeleisen wanted; there- 
fore, they were compelled to make great efforts 
in replacing the charcoal by coke made from 
well-prepared bituminous coal, as a reducing 
agent, there not being in the iron-manufacturing 
region a coal sufficiently free from sulphur and 
other deleterious materials to allow its use in a 
crude state. The spiegeleisen made with char- 
coal was a very valuable metal, due to the purity 
of the ores, entirely free from sulphur and phos- 
phorus, and we all know that no metallurgic 
skill has thus far been able to expel these dele- 
terious ingredients from any ores or coke, or 
prevent them from passing into the pig-iron. 

The first development of the spiegeleisen 
manufacturing, by means of coke, was attended 
by many difficulties, which at times seemed 
almost insurmountable. The first trials of all were 
met with many and great difficulties, calling 
forth the highest skill of the engineers, and at 
the same time with many expressions of doubt ; 
and when at last it was definitely known that 
the science of metallurgy had overcome the 
greatest obstacles, there still remained in the 
minds of ironmasters an aversion to the new 
metal. The iron had to be introduced into the 
market, and its merits made known, and iron- 
masters, reluctant to experiment with a material 
of such different quality from that they had 
been accustomed to use, must be induced to try 
the new metal. The first thing was to test its 
value, and bring it to the favourable notice of 
the ironmasters. Experiments were made, and 
proved that its freedom from sulphur and phos- 
phorus, on the one hand, and the presence of 
manganese on the other, produced a metal 
unequalled in value by any known to commerce, 
except the small quantity produced by means of 
charcoal. Quantities of the new iron were soon 
introduced into the rolling-mills and other 
works, and the unanimous verdict of all who 
tried it was to the effect that it was preferable 
to the best iron previously known, and the only 
kind which would enable Bessemer steel manu- 
facturers to bring into execution his (Bessemer’s) 
manner of manipulating. Ever since that time 
the demand has exceeded the supply. 

In describing the millstone grit district of the 
coal country in Indiana, the reporter describes a 
curious production of nature apparently, called 
the “‘ Jug Rock,” from its supposed resemblance 
toa jug, an illustration of which is given as a 
frontispiece. In the vicinity, a high ridge of 
millstone grit terminates within a few yards of 
the East Fork of White River, from the top of 
which there is a projecting mass of conglomerate 
sandstone, called the “ Pinnacle,’ which stands 
170 ft. above the level of the stream. Cyclopean 
blocks that have broken off lie around the foot 
of the ridge in every conceivable position. On 
the north side of this ridge, the conglomerate 
has been cut through by disintegrating forces, 
which left, at some distance from the main 
ledge, the tall mass of rock, named the “Jug 
Rock.” It is 42 ft. high, and supports, on its 
top, a flat projecting layer, which is called the 
“stopper.” Just above the bulge of the jug are 
irregular lines of stratification, known as false 
bedding. The lower part is thickly set with 
quartz pebbles. 





THE BROMPTON AND FULHAM ROAD. 


As a continuation of the great central east 
and west boulevard of Piccadilly, this leading 
route runs on to Knightsbridge, in a south-west 
direction, alongside the Green Park, and by 
Hyde Park-corner, so far as Wilton-place. The 
open expanse is all that could be desired ; but at 
this point, and as far as Albert-gate, it is con- 
stricted by the advance of six or seven shops, on 
the south side, as far as Charles-street. Thence 
to Brompton-square the mean width is over 
100 ft., having on the north side a raised terrace, 
formerly planted with fine trees, lately and 
ruthlessly cut down. Opposite the Oratory the 
* Bell and Horns” public-house divides the noble 
Cromwell-road continuation from the Fulham- 
road, which latter at this juncture is reduced to 
30 ft. of driftway and 18 ft. of footway, and here 
the road takes a due south tendency, for about 
300 yards, in a serpentine form, as far as Marl- 
boro’-road. Private houses and forecourt gardens 
form the border on the south side, and two 
conterminous parallelograms (called Alexander- 
square) on the north side, the mean width of 
roadway being 33ft., and of the two side foot- 
ways 20 ft. (53 ft. in all). From Marlboro’-road, 
for half a mile, again in a south-west direction, 


} 





the width of the road and footways averages 
64ft. The only constrictions of free thorough- 
fare that call tor improvement are those noted 
above, and which are bordered, except at two 
points, by open grounds or forecourt gardens. 

Now nothing could be easier than to rectify 
the narrow juncture at this point by simply 
excising from the projecting front gardens a 
width of 10 ft., to be added to the straightened 
road, commencing and determining with an 
acute angle. On the salient side there are in 
all eighteen houses, which might be compen- 
sated for a reduction of 10 ft. at most; on the 
opposite, north side, the public square should be 
dealt with in a similar manner, so as to secure a 
public thoroughfare of at least 64 ft. equable 
width. In dealing with the square, however, 
there need be in reality no apparent diminution 
of extent; for the external range of trees might 
be preserved, and a footway of 10 ft. formed, 
bounded by the present iron railing, thus 
forming, as in Piccadilly (which was done 
through the Builder) an umbrageous and agree- 
able promenade. 

It does appear strange that an open and great 
leading thoroughfare should be spoiled by so 
short a strait. We know that the capacity of a 
pipe or tube is limited to its narrowest con- 
striction ; and so of the angusta via adjacent to 
the “‘ Bell and Horns.” ‘ 

Now it must be taken into account that all the 
front gardens along the Brompton and Fulham 
roads have been covered with shops in advance 
of the houses, and that the sixteen frontages 
herein referred to, with perhaps not a dozen 
more along the whole range of two miles, 
remain unappropriated. If left much longer 
these also will be shopped, and no improvement 
of road can be made afterwards. 

Some of us can remember the Brompton and 
Fulham roads shrubbed and wooded suburban 
outlets; ay, even the New and St. Pancras 
roads to the City (about forty years back) a 
timbered and sylvan rural boulevard. Now it is 
a continuous street of five miles from Edgware- 
road to Moorgate-street, the border gardens 
being wholly utilised and built over. Q. 








BRISTOL SEWAGE WORKS. 


Mr. R. Rawson, C.E., held an inquiry on 
the 17th instant on behalf of the Local Govern- 
ment Board relative to the application of the 
Bristol Board of Health to borrow 20,0001., the 
excess of the estimate for making sewers in 
Bristol. Many difficulties being incurred in the 
execution of the work, the original estimate was 
exceeded, and the sum of 20,0001. was needed 
in order to meet the extra cost. 

Mr. Ashmead, surveyor, handed in a report as 
to the making of the estimate and the carrying 
it out by the contractors. In March, 1867, it 
was estimated that the sewerage works for the 
city would cost 27,0001. The works were not 
proceeded with until 1871, and then the cost of 
materials was higher than previously. The 
foundations for the drains were also found to be 
bad in some places, and extra work had to be 
done under the order of the surveyor, the result 
being that by the time the walls were completed 
the original estimated cost had been exceeded 
by 20,0001., the sum it was desired to borrow. 
Mr. Rawlinson remarked that it was not a 
pleasant thing to have an estimate exceeded by 
20,0001. in this manner, but it did not follow 
that the money had been improperly spent. 
It appeared that, with the exception of work to 
the extent of 200]. or 2501., the whole of the 
work was according to contract. There were no 
orders in writing given by the surveyor to the 
contractor for the performance of extras, as they 
should have been, according to the contract. 

Mr. Rawlinson said that no doubt these extras 
might be litigated to any extent, but whether 
the town council or the contractor would be the 
better, or whether they would be both plunged 
into the quagmire together, he was not prepared 
to say. He had been an engineer all his life, 
and he might look at one side of the question 
while another person regarded it differently ; 
but if contractors were always to be held hard 
to the contract, it would be severe upon the 
strong ones, while the weak ones would entirely 
fail, and their security would have to be called 
upon. Mr. Rawlinson further stated that he 
should recommend that sanction be given to the 
borrowing of the money, for he had heard nothing 
to make him adverse to it. If the surveyor felt 
that he had not reported the matter sufficiently 


to the committee, no doubt he would do go in. 


the future. The inquiry then closed. 
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Vertical Section —Ventilation of Sewers. 


VENTILATION OF SEWERS. have been cleansed, and are no longer injurious 
THE diagram represents one of a series of | to health. Italso further states that the medical 
fans placed in the line of a sewer, with an air- officer had had an interview and correspondence 
pipe from it, supposed to be in connexion with | with the secretary of the Regent’s Canal Com. 
the atmosphere above the houses. By causing pany as to the cleansing of _the canal and basins 
the sewage to fall into the fans on one side near leading thereto. The medical officers of Shore- 
the top, and to escape on the other side at the ditch and Bethnal-green joined him in the appli- 
bottom, they are made to rotate, draw air out of | cation, and the result was that the canal and 
the sewer, and force it up the pipes into the basins had been cleansed. During the past year 
atmosphere. The fans, therefore, are self-| the mortality had been unusually small. The 
acting; and, if properly constructed and fixed, sanitary state of the parish generally was good, 
will not get out of order. If, in addition to the| several prosecutions for carrying on offensive 
usual drain communications, pipes are laid from | trades having led to their mitigation or abolition. 
the open air into the sewer, at points midway or | 
nearly so between the fans, it is evident that the | 
air-currents, established along the sewer by the | 
rotation of the fans, will remove the gases as METROPOLIS. 
they emanate from the sewage. Thus the power; A yew Wesleyan chapel is about to be built 
of the water flowing in the sewers not only | jn Oakley-terrace, Old Kent-road, Camberwell, 
carries off the sewage, but by falling into the |and the memorial stones, two in number, were 
fans, with air-pipes to and from the sewers in/}aid on Thursday, the 17th, by Sir Francis 
connexion with the atmosphere, it is made | Lycett and Mr. Lightfoot respectively. The 
available for ventilating the sewers as well. building will be in the Romanesque style. It 
JOHN PHILLIPS. | will be built of yellow stock brick, interspersed 
| with red, and with ornamental stone capitals. 
| A flight of stone steps leads up to the entrance, 


THE ENORMOUS GROWTH OF HACKNEY, | se over rma sd Hee a eens cir- 
7 bs faute vite ; = . |cular projecting heading, wi a handsome 

AND ITS SANITARY CONDITION. Derr! gone awn Galleries will run all round 
THE annual report, for 1872, of Dr. Tripe, | the interior, which will be fitted with open pews 
the medical officer of health for Hackney, which | and a platform pulpit. The building will hold 
has just been issued, gives some interesting 1,000 persons. Underneath the chapel will be a 
statistics as to the great increase in building spacious schoolroom, with tea-room and super- 
and the population of Hackney, as well as its | intendent’s room adjoining. The entire cost of 
present sanitary condition. The statements the building, including the site, will be 6,5001. 
contained in the report may be regarded as the | Mr. C. Bell, of the Strand, is the architect, and 
more authoritative, from the fact that Dr. Tripe | Messrs. Wright & Goodchild, of Croydon, are the 





NEW WESLEYAN CHAPELS FOR THE 





is also President of the Meteorological Society. 
It appears from the report that an enormous 
increase has taken place in the population of the 
district of late years, and that whereas in 1801 
there were only 14,192 inhabitants, the popu- 
lation had increased to 124,951 when the census 
was taken in 1871. These returns show that 
during each of the seven decades up to 1871, 
the population has increased, within the respec- 


tive ten years of each decade, to the extent of | different parts of London, several of which 


about 40 per cent. Since 1871 building has 
being going forward in the neighbourhood at a 
most unexampled rate, showing that the expan- 
sion and increase of the population in this portion 
of the east of the metropolis is still rapidly going 
forward. The chief sanitary work performed 
during the year in accordance with the Sanitary 
Act, consisted of the examination of the rooms, 
yards, outbuildings and cisterns, or water-butts, 
of 6,126 houses, which were either occupied by 


two or more families, or by persons belonging | cradle of the house of Habsburg. It has lately 
In these 6,126 houses | undergone complete restoration, and is intended 
there were 26,111 rooms, excluding washhouses,|to be the seat of the new “ Polish National 


to the poorer classes. 


builders, their contract amounting to 4,5151. 

Sir Francis Lycett incidentally stated during 
the proceedings that the Metropolitan Chapel 
Building Fund, aided by other grants, was about 
to be made use of for the purpose of erect- 
ing fifty chapels in the metropolis within 
ten years, and that within the last three years 
eleven chapels had been built, and sites had 
been secured for twenty additional chapels in 


would shortly be proceeded with. The sum of 
170,0001. had already been spent in the erection 
of these chapels and the purchase of sites for 
others. 








NEW POLISH NATIONAL MUSEUM. 


Neak the little town of Rapperswyl, on the 
Lake of Ziirich, rises the steep rock whose 
summit is crowned by the ruined castle, the 








in which 8,812 families resided, and 45,652} Museum,” founded by Count Plater. In thecastle- 
persons. The number of houses in which nui- | yard an iron and bronzed monumental column, 
sances were discovered was 2,517, which was | surmounted by the Polish eagle, has been erected, 
about 42 per cent. of the number of houses | to indicate to the visitor the future destination 
inspected, and 3,290 of these houses required lof the building, and to denote likewise the fact 


some works to be effected, or disinfection to be 
performed, to render them safely habitable. 

The report next refers to the writer’s com. 
munications with Mr. Ayrton and other parties 
respecting the lakes in Victoria Park, and the 
improved regulations for bathing, and states that 
after a good deal of correspondence, the lakes 


that Polish “nationality”? has found an asylum 
on the hospitable soil of Switzerland. Ina long 
succession of halls and rooms is arranged a col- 
lection of archeological and numismatical 
mementos of Polish history—sculpture, paintings, 
weapons, old manuscripts of kings and distin. 


latter of which we find the correspondence and 
testament of Kosciusko, and the monster 
address (120 ft. tong, and covered with 100,000 
signatures) of the English people to the Poles in 
the year 1831. The collection also contains 
Polish standards and colours of different ages, 
the glass drinking-cup presented by the city of 
Dantzig to King John Sobieski, and other equally 
valuable objects. The catalogue numbers at 
present but 500 different articles, nearly half of 
them relating to the revolution of 1830; but 
relics of Polish history continue to flow in almost 
daily from all parts of the world. 








PRESENTATION TO THE CHAPEL OF 
THE NEW LAMBETH WORKHOUSE. 


TuE new Lambeth workhouse, which has now 
for a considerable time been in course of erec- 
tion, has been at length completed, and is in- 
tended to be opened shortly. At the meeting of 
the guardians last week, a letter was read from 
Mr. Henry Doulton, son of the late Mr. Doulton, 
who had been chairman of the Board for many 
| years, and who died recently, to the effect that 


~ | the family were desirous of placing an organ in 


the chapel of the new workhouse as a memorial 
of the deceased. The offer was unanimously 
accepted, and the organ will.at once be erected, 
and placed in the chapel in anticipation of its 
opening. 





STATUE OF SIR JAMES OUTRAM. 


A FINE equestrian statue, in bronze, by J. H. 
Foley, R.A., has been erected temporarily in 
Waterloo-place, between the Guards’ Monument 
and the Duke of York’s Column. The monu- 
ment represents Sir James in the act of suddenly 


| reining in his charger, and leaning with his 


right hand on the horse’s quarter, looking back, 
as in a moment of excitement, gazing eagerly at 
some object that has attracted his attention 
behind him. 

The expression of his face is very fine, and the 
attitude most effective, being unstrained, bold, 
and life-like. The horse is finely modelled, too; 
the neck contracted, and the head curbed quickly 
in, the partially-open mouth and expanding 
nostrils being particularly true to nature. 

The general appearance of the statue is 
extremely good from all points of view, and 
that is very high praise. The work is cast by 
Messrs. Masefield & Co., and is sharply defined, 
the veins on the horse’s neck, for instance, and 
the flowing main and tail, being, as details 
ought to be, bold, and yet unobtrusive. 








RAIN-WATER TANKS. 


Sir,—I have had rain-water tanks with filter. 
beds on the principle described and delineated 
by Mr. Dinwiddy, constructed and in use for 
many years, but instead of the small receptacle 
for the unfiltered water, I provide a space of 
larger size, equal to, if not greater than, that pro- 
vided for the filtered supply. Mr. Dinwiddy 
would find his receptacle fill faster in a heavy 
shower of rain than the water could get through 
a good compact filter, and thus be liable to 
overflow. I divide an oblong tank into two 
nearly equal divisions, that for receiving the 
rain immediately from the pipes being the 
largest. Across the bottom is a trench sunk in 
the floor, and filled with sand and gravel; from 
the bottom of this trench, or filter-bed, rises the 
partition which separates the two qualities of 
water, having small holes close to the bottom, 
through which the water gets from one side of 
the filter-bed to the other. The water is thus 
made to descend through a bed of sand and 
gravel on one side of the partition, and ascend 
through a similar bed on the other. As the 
purity of the water depends greatly on the slow- 
ness of this movement, the larger reservoir for 
the unfiltered water is thus a great advan , 
and alsv prevents disturbance of the filter-beds, 
which would inevitably occur in a narrow, con- 
fined space, such as that shown in Mr. Dinwiddy’s 
plan. Wittram Hay, 








PROFESSIONAL INQUIRIES. 


Srr,—Will any of your readers inform me if there is 
anything unreasonable, or out of the usual course of the 
profession in an architect providing bills of quantities for 
certain works, and notifying the surveyor’s fee at the end 
of the said bill ? 

_ Also, Y pana the builder requires a second set of draw- 
ings an peg emg is the architect justified in making 





| guished men of the Polish uation ; amongst the 


an extrac e for same, or notifying the same on the 
bills of quantities ? ‘ ves A, 
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“ ARCHITECTS AND THEOLOGY.” 


S1x,—It appears to me that the criticisms made 
by your correspondent “Protestant,” in last 
week’s Builder, on Mr. G. G. Scott’s paper read 
before the Lincoln Architectural Society (where 
that gentleman alludes to chancel-screens), are 
wide of the mark. Mr. Scott most carefally 
explained his reasons for protecting the chancel 
from profanation by a high screen, and added 
that “ there would be less objection, artistically, 
to a low screen, if we were allowed to erect over 
it a rood-beam and a rood.” Mr. Scott may 
possibly have referred to the rood complete, but 
your correspondent has assumed the term neces- 
sarily to imply the representation of the Cruci- 
fixion with the figures of St. John and St. Mary 
at the sides. Whereas,a broader meaning for 
the term is simply a cross (Saxon, rode), and 
there are many churches in England where 
these have been erected within the last twenty 
years either over the chancel-screen or on a 
beam ; so there is no novelty here. With respect 
to the crucifix and the attendant figures, it is 
difficult, perhaps, to get over the prejudice 
existing in many minds on account of their use 
in Roman Catholic churches. I fail, however, to 
see that any doctrinal point is involved in the 
adoption of the rood complete, and nothing can 
give greater dignity and impressiveness to the 
threshold of the chancel. For every wsthetic 
reason, and from a common-sense point of view, 
a high chancel-screen, designed so as to be as 
open as possible, is most desirable. Screens are 
valuable aids to the architect: they afford scale 
to the interior, serve to connect one part with 
the other, and, in the case of the rood-screen, 
certainly give the appearance of extra length to 
the church. There is no room for doubt on this 
latter point, because in those cathedrals where 
they have been swept away (Durham, a notable 
instance) the building appears shorter than 
before the alteration. I am, of course, aware 
that these cathedral screens were not per- 
forated: still, the same principle holds good. 
There is a successful modern chancel-screen of 
brass to Mr. Street’s noble church of All Saints, 
Clifton, which is surmounted by a floriated cross 
only; but, considering the elaborate character 
of the accessories, the crucifix, &c., would, archi- 
tecturally speaking, be an improvement. Really, 
if architects of the English communion are to be 
wedged in the narrow grooves dictated by 
ultra-Protestantism, they will have to dispense 
altogether with many beautiful ornaments to 
churches perfectly harmless in themselves, and 
whose only fault (if fault it be) is that they are 
also used in Roman Catholic churches. Pugin, 
with his characteristic acuteness, readily saw 
the artistic value of high screens. 

Epsuunp B, Ferrey. 








THE BOROUGH SURVEYORSHIP OF 
SOUTHAMPTON. 


Tue special committee, to whom Mr. Lemon’s 
letter requesting that his position for the future 
might be considered, with the view of making 
such mutual concessions, without increase of 
salary, as would satisfy the council and himself, 
was referred, has reported that, at a meeting of 
the committee, the following propositions were 
submitted by the surveyor :— 

“1st, Increase of salary to Mr. Morgan to 1301. per 
annum ; 2nd. Appointment of writing-clerk at a salary of 
15s, per week; 3rd, Borough surveyor to be allowed a 
consulting practice as a sanitary engineer out of the 
borough.” 

The surveyor added the following reasons why 
he said his applications should be acceded to :— 

“Ist. The execution of capital works to the value of 
26,6042., including the Schools of Scince and Art; 2nd. 
A.B.C. works, 10,000/.; 3rd. Saving by Mr. Guillaume’s 
salary per annum, 1001. ; 4th. Saving by sewage works at 
Platform, 800/.; 5th, Efficient performance of general 
duties ; 6th. Large and important works at Portswood, in 
the future ; 7th. Large saving by private improvements.’ 

The committee saw no reason for departing 
from the existing arrangements made upon Mr. 
Lemon’s appointment as to private practice. At 
a further meeting of the committee Mr. Lemon 
made the following propositions :— 

“The borough surveyor may have consulti ce 
out of the ternal the. nena staff for ofieisl work 
only to be provided by the board. 2. To go to the 
same arrangement as with my predecessors, viz., 2502. per 
annum salary ; to be paid extra for all new works and all 
matters in connection therewith, with private practice of 
all kinds without the area. 3. Increase of salary on 
same conditions as to staff in No.1; three years’ arrange- 
ment in every case.” 

The committee resolved unanimously that, 
upon condition Mr. Lemon would agree to con. 
tinue in his office as at present for three years 





at least, from the present time, they recommend 
the Urban Sanitary Authority to increase his 
salary 1001. per annum. It was also resolved 
unanimously to recommend the increase of Mr. 
W. B. Morgan’s (the assistant surveyor) salary 
301. per annum; and, further, having regard to 
the duties in the surveyor’s department, they 
recommended that Mr. Lemon be authorised to 
employ a clerk in his office at a salary not ex- 
ceeding 301. per annum. Mr. Lemon stated that 
he accepted the condition referred to in the 
resolution relative to himself. 








THE DISPUTE IN THE BUILDING 
TRADE. 


AttHovau it is by this time a twice-told tale. 
we must record that at a general meeting of the 
members of the Central Association of Master 
Builders, held last week, at 2, Westminster- 
chambers, Mr. B. Hannen in the chair, the 
following resolutions were declared to be carried 
by a majority of the meeting :— 

“1. That, considering all the circumstances of the 
trade, the iation r its members to con- 
tinue to pay wages in shops and yards at twelve o'clock 
on Saturdays ; and at out-door jobs, the payment of wages 
to take place as soon after that hour as practicable, 
according to distance, 

2. That wages at the rate of 9d. per hour be paid from 
and after the first Saturday in August next.” 

The adoption of the above resolutions con- 
cedes the full demands of the men, and averts 
the threatened strike. We have received a 
number of letters which gerve to show that the 
action of the Association is not regarded with 
very friendly feelings throughout the country. 
The following will serve as an example, 








“SAVE ME FROM MY FRIENDS.” 

S1r,— 

** Til fares the trade, to threat’ ning ills a prey, 
Where wealth increases, and the men decay.’ 

I have ventured slightly to alter Goldsmith— 
the ‘“‘men” fairly representing the present 
condition of a large class known as “ small 
builders.” I unfortunately belong to that class, 
and have been laying the flattering unction to 
my soul, that the Master Builders’ Association 
was defending the interests of the trade in gene- 
ral, but I have suddenly awoke to the great fact 
that they are defending the interests of the trade 
in particular, in other words, of the “ wealth ” 
which increases. 

It now transpires that these gentlemen who 
get all the cream of the trade and of the prices, 
finding themselves too busy to resist the demand 
of the men, without arbitration accede to their 
request,—a request which they, with the class 
of work and the prices they are fortunate 
enough to obtain, can perhaps afford to pay, 
but which, with the hard-fought competition of 
small works among a class who do not always 
pay 20s. in the pound, is simply ruin to the man 
who tries to conduct a respectable business, 
paying a full price for the labour he employs, 
rather than be suspected of “oppressing the 
hireling in his wages.” 

An Enemy To CoMBINATIONS. 











BUILDERS AND THEIR MEN. 


Last week, James Fitzgibbons, a labourer, residing at 
56, Devonshire-street, Lisson-grove, was summoned to 
Marylebone police-court by George Byfield, of 5, Egbert- 
terrace, St. George’s-road, Regent’s Park, contractor, 
“ For that he did unlawfully molest and obstruct the said 
George Byfield by following him from place to place with 
a view to coerce the said George Byfield, against the 
statute,” &c. Complainant proved that he was a sub- 
contractor under Messrs. Welbourne, the builders, to do 
certain brickwork at Kilburn, and that he employed 
defendant, amongst others, as labourer, and t on 
June 25, when the men were going to breakfast they came 
ina body and asked for an increase of a halfpenny per 
hour upon what they had previously received, making in 
the whole 6d., which he refused to give, when the defend- 
ant, with others, said they had work in the matey and 
wanted their money, which was not given them, and that 
on the next morning the defendant and four or five others 
came about ten o’clock and again asked the complainant 
for their money, which he refused to give them until one 
of the Messrs. Welbourne returned. The men, after usi 
some threats, went away, and did not return until half- 
past one, when the defendant was taken to the police- 
station, and the inspector refused to take the charge, but 
advi a summons. Mr. Pain, in cross-examination, 
elicited that the men only came for money that was 
actually due to them, that they were employed only by the 
hour, and that he hada right to discharge them at any 
moment by paying up to the end of the hour then broken 
into, and that on the 26th, when defendant and others 
came, complainant told them to wait until one of the 
Messrs. Welbourne came, and that they asked for money 
so as not to stop on the premises, and that he gave them 
1s, to get some beer. At this stage Mr. D’Eyncourt sug- 
gested to Mr. Pain that he had carried his cross-examina- 
tion quite far enough, and as it was admitted the men 
could be dismissed at any moment by the master, it wes 


nothing but fair the men should have the same privilege, 
and that they ought then to have been paid. And that 
although there might be faults on both sides, he did not 
think that this was a case to which the Act applied, and 
dismissed the summons, 











CHURCHES OVER RAILWAYS. 


Srr,—I see in your journal of the 12th instant that the 
Marquis of Westminster, on the occasion of laying the 
foundation-stone of a new church at Knightsbridge, is 
reported to have stated that this was the first instance of 
a church built over a railway. Will you allow me to state 
that such is not the case, as I myself watched with much 
interest similar difficulties cleverly overcome some four or 
five years back, on the building of 8t. Paul’s Church, 
St. mard’s-on-Sea, immediately over the Hastings 
Tunnel,—this in very shifty, badsoil. The depth from the 
bottom of the foundations to the crown of the tunnel must 
be about the same as in the case you referred to. The 
architect was Mr. John Newton. There is no vibration 
experienced, and no settlement has occurred, K, 








AN ARCHITECT’S CHARGES. 


At the Sussex Assizes, held at Lewes last week, a case 
(Hill 0. Money) was heard before Mr, Baron Pigott, and 
presented some features of interest to the profession. Mr. 
Garth, Q.C., appeared for the plaintiff; Mr. Day, Q.C., 
for the defendant. The action was brought by an archi- 
tect residing at Brighton, against a surgeon practising 
at Brighton, to recover for work and services rendered, 
and on an account stated. The plaintiff, Mr. John Hill, 
said, that hearing the defendant had taken a piece of 
ground of the Brighton town council, he spoke to him in 
reference to what he meant to do with it. In September, 
1870, he wrote to him a letter (produced), in which he 
offered to prepare plans and specifications, take out quan- 
tities, and generally to superintend the work, for a com- 
mission of 1} per cent., the commission usually charged 
by the profession being 5 per cent. Dr. Money subse- 
quently brought him a sketch for a single house, on 
which he prepared plans and specifications, which were 
approved. he Doctor then brought him fresh 
seeschen of buildings to occupy the land, from which 
prepared, which were also approved 
tor afterwards said he would have three 
houses erected in carcase, and for these witness got out 
plans, specifications, and quantities, and advertised for 
tenders. The lowest tender was 2,5821., which the 
defendant thought was too much, and then instructed 
witness to furnish him with plans of the houses finished, 
the height of the rooms to be reduced, and the character 
of the buildings to be altered generally, so as to diminish 
the cost of erection. This necessitated an entirely new 
set of plans, specifications, and quantities. When these 
were prepared, a Mr. Kemp, a builder, of Brighton, took 
the contract at 3,844/., to be paid by acceptances. He 
had to —— Drake’s Concrete Company, of London, to 
do the walls; but as they required cash, Messrs. Drake 
arranged direct with Dr. Money, and tracings were sup- 
plied to them, for which he charged 10/. 10s. Cross- 
examined by Mr. Day: Had been in business nearly a 
year when he began working for Dr. Money. Defendant 
never gave him any idea that he was only prepared to 
spend 4,000/., and that the plans must be prepared accord- 
ingly. Messrs. Drake commenced their portion of the 
the work under the builder, but afterwards arranged 
to be paid by Dr. Money. One or two minor items 
in the account having been admitted or withdrawn 
pn learned gentlemen engaged in the case, the 
charges in dispute were resolved into two, viz., 10/. 10s. 
for the tracings supplied to Messrs. Drake, and 
251. 15s., being at the rate of 1 per cent., or two-thirds of 
the commission originally agreed upon, on the carcases of 
three houses which plans had been abandoned by defend- 
ant. Mr. Henson, an architect, with offices in Brighton, 
said he had heard the evidence of the plaintiff. His 
charge of 1} per cent. was very moderate. The rule of 
the profession was, that if plans were prepared by an 
architect and not approved of, they were not charged for, 
if he carried out the work on substituted plans ; Bat if s 
client brought sketches from which an architect prepared 
plans, he would certainly charge for them. The charge 
of ten guineas for the tracings supplied to Messrs. Drake 
was rather high ; half that sum would have been enough. 
Mr. Day, in a caustic speech, ridiculed the idea of the 
defendant employing @ young and unknown architect 
to do what he liked with a piece of ground, without 
saying how much he intended to spend; or of an 
architect, who understood his business, preparing plans, 
and being quite ignorant of the limit of cost he 
was to to. He also condemned in strong terms 
the conduct of the plaintiff in serving Dr. Money with 
a debtor’s summons, knowing full well that a gentleman 
in the defendant's ition would to almost 
any compromise rather than be made a bankrupt. 
As re ed the tracings supplied to Drake and Co., the 
fact was they never required them, and the plaintiff could 

ive no date or evidence that he had ever supplied them. 

essrs, Drake sim y continued the work on the same 
drawings with which they commenced, looking afterwards, 
however, to Dr. Money for payment instead of to Kemp. 
The different plans wére prepared by plaintiff at his own 
suggestion, he being, as was perhaps natural, anxious to 
get business. The defendant was called, and deposed 
that the various alterations made in the plans were pro- 
posed by the plaintiff. When the work was about two- 
thirds completed, it was arranged for him to pay Messrs. 
Drake direct, and there was no necessity for fresh plans. 
When he was served with a debtor summons, he paid 51/., 
gave a bill for 100/., and to leave the balance for 
reference. The learned judge said that this was one of 
those cases which ought never to be brought before 
juries for settlement. The jury, after a short consulta- 
tion, returned a verdict for the plaintiff for 257. 15s., but 

isallowed the item of 102, 10s. Baron Pigott peremp- 
torily declined to certify for costs. 
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St. Alban’s Abbey.—The restoration of St. 
Alban’s Abbey, before long, it is said, will have 
to be suspended, as the greater pert of the 
15,0001. already collected for repair, has been 
expended, and subscriptions « me in more 8'owly 
than was hoped by its promo‘ ers. 
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iileteienestennnaien 
——— 


“THE TUNNELS UNDER THE 
MERSEY.” 


S1r,—In your issue of the 12th a correspondent 
suggests it would be an improvement if the 
tunnels under the Mersey were made inclined in 
opposite directions, and I suggest in furtherance 
of that object, and for its successful application, 
and free from all objections, that at a distance of 
about 200 yards from the end of each tunnel at 
the lowest level, there be a reverse gradient to 
overcome the difference in levels at each 
terminus, between the arrival and departure 
platforms, and thereby obviating the necessity 
of steps between those platforms. 

Srup. Inst. C.E. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Pipe-and-Lyde.—The dilapidated, but interest- 
ing old parish church of Pipe-and-Lyde has 
been undergoing almost total demolition, in pre- 
paration for a rebuilding or restoration. The 
nave and tower have been entirely razed to the 
ground, but the materials will, as far as possible, 
be made available in the building which is to be 
put up, and in which all the original features 
will be reproduced. The corner stone of the 
new tower has been formally laid by the bishop 
of the diocese. The restoration is being carried 
out from plans prepared by Mr. Kempson, archi- 
tect, by skilled workmen, under the immediate 
personal supervision and direction of the vicar, 
the Rev. F. T. Havergal. A new school has 
lately been built in the parish at the cost of Mr. 
Havergal. 

Lindow.—The foundation-stone of St. John’s 
Church, Lindow, has been laid. The church, 
which will be built from the designs of Mr. J. 
W. Beaumont, of Manchester and of Wilmslow, 
will consist of a nave, 52 ft. long, 30 ft. wide, 
and about 37 ft. high to the ridge inside. The 
entrance to the nave will be by a porch at the 
south-west corner, and in connexion with this 
porch there will be a bell-turret with wooden 
belfry, abont 42 ft. high. The chancel will be 
18 ft. long by 16 ft. wide, raised two steps above 
the nave, and on the south side of the chancel 
there will be an organ-chamber and vestry, 
under which will be a vault for the heating 
apparatus. The nave will be divided by a 
central passage, 4 ft. wide, with benches on 
either side, containing sittings for 224 adults and 
22 children. The building will be of the Karly 
English style. The roof of the nave will be 
divided into five bays, all the timbers showing, 
and the space between the spars plastered. The 
chancel will have a boarded roof. The exterior 
facing will be of Kerridge parpoints, with 
Alderley stone dressings, and the interior will 

be faced with plaster. The total cost of the 
building will be about 2,0001. The contractor is 
Mr. Benjamin Haywood, of Alderley Edge. 

Walsall.—The building committee interested 
in the erection of St. George’s Church have 
resolved to commence the work forthwith, and 
have accepted the tender of Mr. Adkins, of this 
town, for the erection of the nave and aisles, 
and the putting-in of the complete foundations, 
for 65,1601. For the erection of the entire 
building, less the tower, there were originally 
seven tenders, the lowest (Mr. Adkins) being 
7,3751., and the highest 9,0001. The total of the 
contributions promised is now nearly 4,0001. 

Helperthorpe.—St. Peter's, Helperthorpe, on 
the Yorkshire Wolds, has been opened for divine 
service. The church is one more addition to the 
numerous list of churches founded, rebuilt, or 
restored at the sole cost of Sir Tatton Sykes, 
Bart., of which two others, Lutton and Kirby- 
Grindalythe, are in progress, and a new one is to 
be founded at Daggleby. The church, which is 
in the Early English style, and elaborately deco- 
rated, is from the pencil of Mr. G. W. Street, R.A., 
and consists of tower (with steeple and stair, 
bearing the effigy of St. Peter), porch, nave, 
chancel, and vestry, the whole of the windows 
being filled with painted glass, by Clayton & 
Bell. The edifice, which is very prominently 
situated, is approached by a lytch-gate (at the 
entrance to a graveyard, not yet consecrated), 

and surmounted by a Latin cross. Foliated 
crosses also mark the gables of the nave and 
chancel. The nave both north and south has 
two two-light windows, and the chancel on the 
south has the same, and on the north one two. 
light window. The bright red tiles make the 
church @ conspicuous object in the landscape. 
The interior is of ashlar work of Whitby stone, 
the open roofs of chancel (panelled) and nave, 
with the panelled floor of the belfry, being de- 


hot air. The floors are paved with coloured 
tiles. The builder was Mr. Booth, of London, 
but the wall surrounding the churchyard was by 
Messrs. Simpson & Malone, of Hull. 

Longford, near Coventry.— The foundation- 
stone of a new church at Longford, to be called 
St. Thomas’s, has been laid by Mr. H. W. Eaton, 
M.P. The church is to be built from designs 
supplied by Mr. John Cotton, of Birmingham, 
and will be built by Mr. W. Nelson of Dudley. 
It will comprise nave, with aisle on the north 
side; chancel, with organ-chamber and vestry, 
also on the north side. There will be a tower 
and spire at the north-west angle of the building, 
the lower portion of which will form the porch. 
It will be built of red brick, the internal facing 
being of buff-coloured pressed bricks, obtained 
from Nuneaton. The stone ings are being 
executed partly in Attleborough and partly in 
Box-ground Bath stone. The roof, which will be 
open, will be covered with brindled-coloured 
plain tiles, and the accommodation will be 
for 300 persons. The cost of the building will 
be nearly 3,0001. 

Brackley.—The parish church has been re- 
opened. The chief feature of the restoration, 
which, so far has only been partial, is the entire 
re-seating of the church, with open seats of 
pitch pine, in place of the old-fashioned pews. 
In removing the old flooring, it was discovered 
that dry rot prevailed from the porch to the 
altar, and that fungi had flourished beneath it 
to a great extent. Upon the opening of the 
flooring the odour -was offensive, and it must 


was made. The tower arch, an example of 
Early English work, which had been obscured 
by the double disfigurement of plaster and a 
west gallery, has been opened up by the re- 
moval of both. Theadvantage of this improve- 
ment is enhanced by its revealing the deeply- 
splayed single-light tower window, which has 
been filled in with stained glass representing 
St. Peter, the patron saint of the church. The 
oak roof of the tower chamber is also shown. 
The masonry of the arches and pillars has 
been uncovered and scraped. The walls of the 
church, which are plastered, have been cleaned. 
The reredos is the work of Mrs. Thicknesse. 
It is appliqué work in imitation of marble and 
encaustic title work. The design was furnished 
by the architect of the restoration, Mr. C. 
Bather, Shrewsbury. The western window of 
the south aisle has been filled in with stained 
glass. The design is Christ blessing little 
children. The cost of the restoration is be- 
tween 5001. and 6001. The work has been 
carried out, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Bather, by Mr. William Hawkins, of Brackley. 

Moseley. — The new church, at Park-hill, 
Moseley, which is being built by Mrs. Anderton, 
will accommodate 400 persons,—254 in the nave, 
50 in the north aisle, 66 in the south aisle, 
and 30 in the chancel. An organ-chamber and 
vestry are also provided, on the south side of the 
chancel. The exterior of the building is faced 
with red Hampstead stone, and the dressings 
are worked out of gray Ombersley, Box ground, 
and gray Bromsgrove stone. The dressing of 
the interior are formed out of Corsham Down, 
gray Ombersley, and gray Bromsgrove stone, 
the walls being plastered. All the arches, re- 
sponds, and piers of arcades are of Corsham 
Down and gray Ombersley stone. The two prin. 
cipal entrances are in the tower, which is 
situated on the north-west side of the building, 
and the west wall of the nave. The parapet of 
the tower rises to a height of 80 ft., from 
the floor of the nave, and will be completed 
without a spire. An octagonal turret, with 
circular steps, is provided for access to the 
tower, and it will be finished with a spiral 
turret, rising to a height of abont 100 ft. from 
the ground level. The roofs will be tiled. 
The building was commenced last October, and 
when completed, will cost about 6,0001. The 
architect is Mr. F. Preedy, London ; the con- 
tractor, Messrs. J. Wilson & Son, Birmingham ; 
and the clerk of the works, Mr. C. Noble, 
Sparkbrook. 

Cheshunt.—The parish church of St. Mary’s, 
Cheshunt, which for the last nine months has 
been undergoing an extensive process of repair, 
restoration, and enlargement, has been reopened. 
The work of restoration has necessarily been of 
an extensive character. The galleries have been 
done away with. A modern floor in the lower 
part of the tower has also been removed. The 
west window, which had been bricked up for 
centuries, is now restored, and the centre light 





corated in every part. The church is warmed by | i 


have been very unhealthy before the alteration | 





Mardell. The subject is John the Baptist. The 
other parts of the window are filled in with 
cathedral glass. Two other windows in the 
north and south sides of the tower are still 
bricked up. The tower and chancel arches, 
and the arches and columns of the nave, ha 
been restored. The ancient rood-loft has been 
opened out. The nave and aisles have been re. 
plastered. The nave roof has been taken off 
and all the decayed parts replaced with 
sound timber. The roofs, which were formerly 
concealed by a plaster ceiling, are now exposed 
to view. The old oak rafters were used again, 
but all the tie-beams, ridges, and intermediates 
are new. The deficiency caused in the number 
of sittings by the removal of the galleries has 
been made up by the addition of a new south 
chancel aisle, containing open sittings for up. 
wards of 100 persons. The new aisle contains 
four windows. The chancel roof, which is en. 
tirely new, has been raised, and a clearstory has 
been added, containing six two-light windows. 
The east window has been restored and enlarged. 
A north arcade has been opened out in anticipa- 
tion of an extension corresponding with that on 
the south side of the chancel. There is a new 
pulpit, by Hitch, of London, of carved oak, on 
a base of Caenstone. All the other new carving 
has been done by Mr. Ruddock, of London. The 
organ has been enlarged and improved by 
Messrs. Speechly & Ingram, of London, at a 
cost of about 2601. It now stands at the east 
end of the north aisle of the nave, but the pro- 
posed north chancel aisle is designed as its ulti- 
mate resting-place. The works have been 
carried out by the contractor, Mr. Bell, of 
Saffron Walden. Mr. Thomas Booth was clerk 
of the works. The total amount expended is 
about 3,6501. There isa debt of between 9001. 
and 1,0001, on the present contract, which is 
attributed to the great rise in materials and 
wages, and also to the dilapidated condition of 
the church before the restoration. 

Leatherhead.—The parish church, after having 
been closed for six weeks, has been reopened, 
having undergone some alterations and repairs. 
The upper west gallery, where the organ for- 
merly stood, has been done away with, and the 
organ itself, having been rebuilt and enlarged 
by Walker & Son, of London, has been placed in 
a new chamber on the north side of the chancel. 
The old vestry has been pulled down, and a new 
one built, and a new north entrance has been 
made in place of the old porch. The vestry, 
organ-chamber, &c., are built of black flints, with 
Doulting stone dressings. Several other parts 
of the interior have been repaired and renovated, 
and all the old high-backed pews have given 
place to oak seats of the modern open pattern. 
These works have been executed by Messrs. 
Goddard & Son, of Farnham, at a cost of about 
1,3001. Heating apparatus has been supplied 
by Mr. Green, of Epsom. The chancel has been 
reseated, and paved with Godwin’s tiles. There 
is a new reredos erected, at the cost of the 
parishioners, to the memory of the Rev. B. 
Clapson, M.A., thirty-five years vicar of the 
church. The reredos, which was designed by 
Mr. A. Blomfield, of Cavendish-square, and 
erected by Messrs. Harp, is in alabaster and 
marble, with mosaic background. There is a 
central figure of our Lord between the two 
disciples of Emmaus, and on each side are 
figures of two angels bearing emblems of the 
Passion. 

Coundon.—A new church has been consecrated 
at Coundon, near Bishop Auckland. The edifice 
is built of stone, obtained from Westerton Quarry, 
in the immediate neighbourhood. The building 
is situated on an eminence. The architect was 
Mr. Ewan Christian, of London, and the con- 
tractor, Mr. Ralph Sanderson, of Durham. The 
style of architecture adopted is that of the Early 
English, and the edifice consists of a nave and 
north aisle, and a chancel, which is apsidal with 
@ vestry, and a large porch at the north-west 
side. Five small lancet windows in the chancel 
have been filled in with stained glass, by Mr. 
Wailes, of Newcastle, the subjects being the 
scenes of the Passion of our Lord. The cost has 
been defrayed by Mr. Collingwood L. Wood, in 
addition to his liberal subscription. The church 
will seat 530 persons ; 200 of the sittings appro- 
priated, and 330 free. The cost of the erection 
of the church, which is dedicated to St. James, 
has been upwards of 3,0001. 

Cheltenham.—A vestry meeting has been held 
to receive a report of a committee appointed to 
consider the question of the parish church 
restoration. The committee had called in the 
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assistance of Mr. Ewan Christian, architect to 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who had 
reported on the subject of the parish church 
restoration, strongly discountenancing any exten- 
sion of the building, but recommending the 
repair and restoration of the ancient fabric at a 
cost of about 4,2001., and the erection of a new 
church on another site if farther accommodation 
was required. The committee’s report was in 
accordance with that of the architect, and recom- 
mended the acceptance of Mr. Christian’s specifi- 
cations for the restoration and the erection of a 
large church on a site to be hereafter decided 
on. The report of the committee was approved 
ofinitsentirety. Asthenew church is expected 
to cost from 12,0001. to 15,0001., the total amount 
required to out the of the com. 
mittee will be little less than 20,0001. 

Bere Regis.—Winterbourne Kingston Church 
has been reopened for divine service after a 
restoration. The entire work has involved the 
expenditure of 1,5001. The church, “or chapel 
of ease,” as Hatchins tes the building, is 
constructed of flint with stone dressings. It 
consists of a nave, chancel, western tower, north 
aisle, vestry, and porch, the work embracing the 
erection of the new aisle and vestry, the restora- 
tion of the masonry of the old walls, tower, &., 
the building of new buttresses, the clearing away 
of the old roofs, pews, and galleries, and the 
substitution of plain deal sittings in the nave, 
and oak in the chancel. The removal of the old 
pews and replacing them with convenient open 
seats has been effected at a gain of eighty-six 
additional sittings. The roof has been raised 
and the tower repaired, whereby, together with 
the general restoration of the rest of the 
structure and the addition of the north aisle and 
vestry, St. Nicolas has been rendered more con- 
venient. The stone used both for the old and 
new works is Ham-hill. The aisle is, divided 
from the nave by a stone arcade. The reredos, 
together with a painted glass window, the latter 
representing the subject of the Resurrection, is 
a tribute to the memory of the late Mrs. Michel. 
A two.light window has also been erected by the 
Besent family. The east window of the aisle 
will also be filled in with stained glass, to mark 
the position of the Muston aisle, which belonged 
to the Rev. N. Bond, the proprietor of that por- 
tion of the parish. The chancel stalls are of 
English oak, and have carvedends. The chancel 
arch has moulded caps and bosses. The old 
pulpit and the font have been retained, but the 
bells in the tower have been rehung, and a new 
tower roof and floor fixed, resting on stone 
corbels. The doors of the church are of oak, in 
small panels. Two curious Purbeck marble 
tombs,—probably of the thirteenth century,— 
are under the tower. They were in the founda- 
tion of the north wall that was raised to the 
ground. Five others can be traced in the 
foundation of the south wall, which is still 
standing. A number of small crosses, of which 
one or two remain in the vestry, were discovered 
amongst the rubble in the wall. There also 
turned up during the progress of the excavations 
@ curious holed stone, the use of which is 
much disputed by antiquaries. A similar one 
has been found at Bi and is now in the 

ion of Mr. E. J. Weld, of Lulworth Castle. 
Mr. Gordon Hills expressed an opinion that this 
stone was used for the purpose of receiving oil 
and wick, lighted in honour of some saint on 
certain occasions. The work of restoration has 
been carried out, according to plans prepared by 
Mr. G. E. Street, R.A., who designed the London 
Law Courts; and Messrs. Wellspring & Son, 
builders, Dorchester, were the contractors. 
Messrs. Clayton & Bell filled in the east window 
with stained glass, and they will fix similar 
glazing in a window of the nave, besides that in 
the aisle. The remainder of the glazing is of 
cathedral glass with a tinted border. The 
carving,—not extensive or elaborate,—has been 
executed by Mr. B. Grassby, ecclesiastical 
scalptor, Dorchester. 

Heijhinyton.—At a public meeting, steps have 
been taken to restore the parish church of Heigh- 
ington. A committee has been appointed, and 
plans, by Mr. Ewan Christian, approved of. 
The estimated cost was 1,878. but it was stated 
that at least 15 per cent. would require to be 
added for rise in the of labour, although 
the chairman very much doubted its sufficiency. 
About 1,4007. have been conditionally promised. 
The restoration of the tower, at a cost of 1661., 
it was thought, would have to be 
Hign pews and are to be removed, 
according to the plan, and a new north aisle 
erected. 





Bugsworth.—The chief stone of St. James’s 
church, Bugsworth, Derbyshire, has been laid. 
The building occupies @ commanding site upon 
the turnpike road, situated near the Midland 
Railway Station. The church stands due east 
and west, and comprises nave, chancel, 
chamber (on the north side of the chancel), and 
vestry on the south side. The chancel finishes 
with a semi- end. The total length 
inside walls is 74 ft., of which 21 ft. are in the 
chancel. The width of both nave and chancel is 
24 ft. 9 in. inside, and the height to the ridge of 
the roof, 35 ft. The roof is open inside to the 
ridge, the principals and purlins being stained 
and varnished, while the bays between are 
plastered under the spars. The whole is covered 
with slates of varied tints, with enriched ridge 
tiles. The roof of the chancel is more elaborate 
than that of the nave. The chancel floor is well 
elevated above the nave floor, and will be laid 
with encaustic tiles. All the seats (numbering 
190) are to be free. The walls are built of stone 
from the local quarries, in random walling, and 
the dressings to the doors and windows are of 
Darley Dale stone. The windows in the nave 
are coupled lancets, and the west and east 
windows of the nave and chancel have tracery, 
with buttresses to the several walls. A small 
bell-cot crowns the west gable. The entrance 
to the church is by an ornamental wooden porch 
on the south side of the nave. The whole is 
estimated to cost about 1,4001. The contract is 
taken by Mr. Geo. Napier, Manchester, under 
the superintendence of the architect, Mr. John 
Lowe, Manchester. 


Barnard Castle.—The foundation stone of a| rails 


new tower to St. Mary’s church has been laid. 
Such was the dilapidated state of the tower that 
it was dangerous to ring the bells, consequently, 
for the past three years they have been only 
chimed. It was found necessary to pull down the 
old tower altogether, and to erect another on its 
site. The designs of Mr. Fowler were accepted, 
the contract for the work being taken by Mr. 
Kyle, of Barnard Castle. The new tower will 
be similar in design to the old one, and will con- 
tain a muniment chamber, baptistry, and belfry. 

Woodbridge.—It has been resolved to rebench 
the church, and remove as much of the galleries 
as the increased accommodation provided on the 
ground-floor will allow. 

Brighton.—St. Paul’s Church tower is shortly 
to be completed by the addition of a lantern story, 
of octagonal shape, the roof of which will bea 
spire, covered with oak shingles, and surmounted 
by an ornamental finial and vane. The present 
height from the ground is about 80 ft., and the 
total height of the church, when completed, will 
be about 150 ft. The architect is Mr. R. Herbert 
Carpenter, of London, and the contractors are 
Messrs. G. Cheesman & Co., of Brighton. Four 
uew bells have arrived from the foundry of 
Messrs. Mears, of London, so that there will be 
a peal of eight bells, independently of the 
large one. 

Stafford.—The committee for the restoration 
of St. Chad’s Church have accepted the tender 
of Mr. Fast, builder, Melton Mowbray, for the 
work of restoring St. Chad’s Church, and im. 
proving the approaches thereto, in accordance 
with the plans of Sir Gilbert Scott, architect. 
The amount of the contract is 9671. 

Playford. — Through the liberality of the 
Marquis of Bristol the chancel of this church is 
about to be rebuilt from plans prepared by 
Mr. R. Makilwaine Phipson, the diocesan archi- 
tect. It will be in the Early Decorated style of 
architecture, with single lights on the south side, 
and a three-light east window. There will bea 
moulded south doorway and oak door, and at the 
angles of the east end buttresses. The roof will 
be of open timber, and of a similar design to the 
present, which is much decayed and plastered 
over. It will be covered with tiles. The east 
gable will have a stone coping and a cross. The 
benching will be carved oak. An organ-chamber 
and vestry will be built on the north side, also at 
the Marquis’s expense. This will communicate 
with the chancel through a stone arch. The 
nave and tower are in a bad state of repair, and 
it is to be hoped that Lord Bristol’s generosity 
— induce the parishioners to put them in good 
order. 








Tottenham Surveyorship.—Mr. John A. 
Clements, C.E., of Great Queen-street, West. 
minster, and formerly surveyor of the western 
district of St. Mary, Islington, has been unani- 
mously elected e:gineer and surveyor to the 
Tottenham Local Board of Health. 





DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Nottingham.—Memorial stones, four in number, 
have been laid of a new Wesleyan chapel, to be 
erected in Tennyson-street, Burn-street. It will 
be capable of seating 1,000 persons, good pro- 
vision being made for free sittings; ample 
Sunday-school and class-room accommodation 
also secured. The committee have selected Mr. 
J. Collyer, of Nottingham, as their architect, and 
a contract for the building has been signed for 
4,6401., with Mr. Henry Vickers, of Nottingham. 
The entire cost will be upwards of 5,0001., and 
towards this amount 3,0001. have been promised. 
The site of the building is at the junction of 
Tennyson-street and Larkdale-street. The style 
of architecture adopted is Italian. The outer 
walls of the sub-story are to be built of rock. 
faced Bulwell-stone, and the remainder is to be 
carried out with pressed bricks and stone dress- 
ings. The front is divided into centre and side. 
wings. The central portion contains three en- 
trances, which are approached by a flight of 
terrace-steps. The sub-story will contain a 
schoolroom, 58 ft. 4 in. by 35 ft.; bandroom, 
25 ft. by 20 ft.; four vestries, each 14 ft. by 
13 ft.; and rooms for cooking purposes, heat- 
ing apparatus, &c. These rooms are 13 ft. 
high. The internal dimensions of the chapel 
are 100 ft. by 59 ft. The ground floor will 
seat 800 persons. The pews are arranged 
in the amphitheatre form, the pulpit being the 
centre of, and being divided by, four aisles, giving 
good space for ingress and egress. The pews 
will have reclining backs, book-boards, and hat- 


Dedham.—A new Congregational chapel has 
been opened for divine service in the village of 
Dedham, in the valley of the Stour. The new 
building, which stands upon the old site, is in 
red brick; and consists of a chapel, 60 ft. by 
39 ft. 6 in.; and a schoolroom, 37 ft. by 19 ft. 
6 in., which opens into the chapel by three 
pointed arches, supported on Bath stone columns 
with carved capitals. The school is separated 
from the chapel ordinarily by curtains, so as to 
be available for use when the latter is crowded. 
There is also a gallery across the end, to which 
access is obtained by a stone staircase in the 
tower. In the rear are a class-room, minister’s 
vestry, &c., and an organ-chamber recessed from 
the chapel, with a boarded roof to assist sound. 
The chapel is lighted by two-light windows in 
the side and a rose window in the south gable. 
It is benched throughout with open benches, 
stained and varnished, and the side seats are 
radiated, so that the entire congregation faces 
the minister. The roof is open to the collar and 
plastered, allowing a ventilating space above. 
That in the chapel is of hammer-beam con- 
struction, and the principal beams, which show, 
are stained and varnished ; the school roof has 
arched ribs. The building is lighted with gas. 
The chapel stands in the main street of the 
village, next the Grammar-school. The walls are 
of red brick with points of black brick, the 
tracery of the windows, coping, and other 
dressings being of Bath stone; the roofs are 
covered with blue and green slates alternately, 
with ornamental ridges. The front elevation is 
gabled, and there is one central entrance, and 
another in the tower. The architects were 
Messrs. Sulman & Rhodes, London; and the 
contractors were Messrs. Saunders & Son, of 
Dedham. The contract price was 1,5881. 16s. 6d., 
but there were heavy extras, a streamlet having 
to be diverted, and a culvert and bridge built, so 
that altogether the cost has been about 2,100%. 
In addition, the organ has been enlarged, ct a 
cost of about 1001., by Mr. Bullen, of Ipswich. 
The congregation have raised 2001. for the repair 
of the minister’s house, and towards the building 
fund nearly 1,9501. have been contributed. The 
building was opened last summer and service 
has been conducted in it since, but it has only 
just reached completion. 

Tunstall.—The memorial stones of a new 
Wesleyan Chapel have been laid at Newchapel. 
The chapel is to be erected in a central position 
in the village, the gift of Mr. Robert Heath. 
The dimensions of the chapel internally are 45 ft. 
by 36 ft., in addition to which there is to be a 
vestibule in front, and a vestry with orchestra 
over at the opposite end behind the rostrum. 
The accommodation is for 320 sittings, a portion 


of which will be free; but at any future time 
the accommodation can be increased bya gallery 
across the entrance end. The style of the 
building will be of Italian character; the mate. 
rials to be used are red bricks, with bricks of 
' other colours introduced for relief. The rostrum 
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and orchestra front will be of pitch-pine, and 
the remainder of the woodwork will be of red 
deal, stained and varnished. The whole of the 
chapel will have pews with doors, with sloping 
backs, book-boards, and hat-rails, except those 
which are to be free, which will not have doors. 
The roof will be covered with slates, ornamentally 
arranged. The windows will be glazed with 
ground glass with coloured margins. The 
warming will be by hot air. The cost of the 
building will be about 1,400]. Mr. Geo. B. 
Ford, of Burslem, is the architect ; and Messrs. 
Brindley & Critchlow, of Burslem, are the 
builders. 

Gloucester.— The New Baptist Chapel, in 
Brunswick-road, has been opened. The old 
building had long been inadequate to the wants 
of the congregation, and it was decided to pull 
down the adjacent school-room and enlarge the 
chapel. Designs were prepared by Messrs. 
Serle & Son, architects, of London, and the con- 
tract was taken by Messrs. King & Godwin, 
builders, of Gloucester. The estimated cost of the 
building is 3,0001., and the work was commenced 
when scarcely 2,0001. had been promised. The 
building is now complete. A portion of the 
facade of the old building has been utilised, and 
relief is given to the stonework by some carving 
executed by Mr. Henry Frith, of Barton-street. 
The edifice is 67 ft. in length and 61 ft. wide, 
being an increase on the dimensions of the old 
chapel of 6 ft. in length by 22 ft. in width. 
There are galleries on three sides ; and the organ 
is placed in its former position. The chapel will 
now hold about a thousand persons. 

Hillhouse (Huddersfield).—The corner-stone 
of the Hillhouse Free Wesleyan Chapel has been 
laid. The site of the chapel abuts upon the old 
Halifax and Huddersfield turnpike-road and the 








road leading from Edgerton to Fartown, and 
within a few yards of the small chapel that has 
been used up to the present time. The plans 
have been prepared by Messrs. John Kirk & 
Sons, architects, Huddersfield and Dewsbury, 
and the works are being carried out under their 
superintendence. The style of architecture 
adopted is Italian. The front will consist of 
two doorways, with arched heads, supported by 
double stone pilasters on moulded pedestals. 
Above these doorways will be a large three-light 
window, the two side-lights having moulded 
square heads, and the centre one a moulded 
circular head. On each side of this window 
there will be an ashlar pilaster, carrying two 
circular pediments, the upper one being finished 
in the centre with a carved and moulded urn. 
On each side of these doorways and three-light 
windows there will be four wallstone pilasters 
from the plinth to the main cornice, with a 
single-light window between each. The base- 
ment of the chapel will be formed into a Sunday- 
school, and will consist of three class-rooms, 
assembly-room to hold: 350 children, kitchen, 
coal-place, and heating-apparatus room. This 
school will be approached by an outside entrance 
and a staircase from the vestibule of the chapel. 
The chapel will have a large vestibule, with 
right and left hand entrances into the aisles, 
and will for the present have mo galleries. The 
chapel is calculated to seat 300 people on the 
ground-floor, and when the galleries are put in 
500. The roof of the chapel will be an open- 
timbered one. There will be a ventilating. 
chamber formed on the top of the collar-beams. 
The chapel and school will be warmed with hot 
water and lighted with gas. It will be inclosed 
with boundary walls and palisades, and will have 
two entrance-gateways. The total cost of the 
building, including the laying out of the grounds, 
will be 3,0001. The names of the contractors 
are as follow:—For the masons’ work, Messrs. 
Rothery and Sykes; joiners’ work, Thos. Walker; 
plasterers’ work, David Tunnacliffe & Sons; 
plumbers’ and glaziers’ work, Lidster & Armit- 
age; painters’ work, J. H. Stuttard; slaters’ 
work, William Goodwin & Sons; ironwork, 
George Schofield & Son; all of Hudders- 
field. 

Hanley.—The corner.stone of the new Welsh 
Presbyterian Chapel, St. John.street, Hanley, 
intended for the use of the Welsh residents of 
the district, has been laid by the mayor. The 


the south-east,—and there will be also communi- 
cation internally with the schoolroom. The 
pulpit is to be a combination of rostram and 
pulpit, all made of pitch-pine, with perforated 
panels, and the communion will be made to 
match. The style adopted is the geometrical 
Gothic. The side elevations, being hidden toa 
great extent by other buildings, are devoid of any 
ornament, each having four windows with pointed 
heads. The front elevation will be carried out 
with best red pressed brick, and Hollington stone 
dressings and tracery. The central part of the 
front will have a large triple window, and another 
double-light window on one side, both with 
ornamental tracery in the head. The south-east 
corner buttress ends in a pinnacle. The north- 
east angle will have a tower, in which the prin- 
cipal doorway is situated, having louvre light 
above, and an octagonal slated roof, with battle. 
mented cornice; height to top of finial, 60 ft. 
All the windows are to be glazed with cathedral. 
rolled glass with coloured borders. There are 
preparations in basement for heating apparatus 
and for boiling water, &c. All the woodwork 
inside will be stained and varnished. The whole 
contract has been let to Mr. R. Hammersley, 
Hanley, the architect being Mr. Richard Owens, 
of Liverpool. It is estimated that the total cost 
will amount to nearly 1,2001., and the building is 
to be completed by November next. 
Bramford.—-The Wesleyans propose to build a 
new chapel at Bramford. The new building will 
be in the Italian style, will accommodate 230 (a 
schoolroom and vestry at back will hold 125), 
and will be erected nearly opposite the Angel 
Inn. The cost will approach 6501. The archi- 
tects are Messrs. Cattermvule and Eade, Ipswich. 
The present chapel has been sold. 

Macclesjield.—The erection of a Primitive 
Methodist Chapel has been begun in Higgin- 
botham-street, adjoining Christ Church School, 
Newtown, and the memorial stones—four in 
number—laid with the usual ceremony. The 
chapel, a gable end of which fronts Blackshaw- 
street, the principal entrances being from Higgin- 
botham-street, will be built in the modern 
English style, of brick, with polished stone 
facings. The entrance will be by two gable 
doors, the arches over which will be supported 
by Corinthian pillars, with capitals. The ex. 
treme length of the chapel will be 64 ft., width 
49 ft., and 83 ft. from floor to ceiling, 54 ft. to 
the ridge, and 64 ft. to the top of the terminals 
on the spires. <A gallery will, run round the 
interior of the building, which will be fitted up 
with open stalls of red deal, providing sitting 
accommodation for about 700 people. The ceil- 
ing will be divided into five compartments, 
having three ornamental ventilators, encircled 
by cornices in each; the whole, it is expected, 
will be completed at a cost of 2,3001., of which 
sum about 5001. have so far been subscribed. 
Mr. James Kerridge, of Wisbeach, is the archi- 
tect, the builders being Messrs. Hammond & 
Burgess, of Macclesfield. 

Stainland.—The new Independent Chapel at 
Holywell Green, by Messrs. J. Shaw & Sons, is 
now approaching completion. The spire, which 
reaches an altitude of over 120 ft., is now ready 
for the vane and finial, and the high-pitched 
roof is ready for the placing of the ridge.tiles. 
Most of the carving on the exterior has been 
finished, and the workmen are now engaged 
upon that in the interior. Messrs. Walker, Emly, 
& Beales, of Newcastle, are the contractors for 
this portion of the work. The interior is divided 
into nave with aisles, and an organ recess of 
about 20 ft. in depth. The nave arcade is of 
five bays. All the shafts are of polished granite, 
with carved capitals. All the windows are to be 
filled with coloured grained glass, the great five- 
light one being stained. The tower, which is in 
three stages, has a clock-dial, and over that 
deeply-recessed belfry-windows, with carved 
capitals. The roof is of open timber work. The 
mason has been Mr. Edwards, and the building 
has been constructed of local stone. The pulpit 
will be of Caen stone, with polished shafts of 
serpentine marble, and carved capitals. A 
large organ is to be placed in the recess pro- 
vided for it. 

Hunslet.—The corner-stone of a new chapel 





edifice is situated on the west side of St. Jobn- 
street. The plan is a parallelogram, the inside 
measurement being 48 ft. by 30 ft., and a school. 
room 25 ft. by19 ft. At the back it will provide 
sittings for 260 persons, The pews are to be 
made of the best pitch-pine, and constructed 
upon the most approved modern principle. The 
chapel will have two external entrances,—one in 
the turret at the north-east angle, the other at 


and school for the Primitive Methodists at 
Hunslet has been laid. The new building, which 
is commenced in St. Joseph-street, Hunslet, is 
intended to take the place of the old chapel in 
Waterloo-road, which will be sold. The entire 
cost of the new chapel and school, with a house 
for minister attached, is estimated to be 5,2001., 





towards which the sum of about 2,0001. have been 
promised or obtained. The chapel and school 





will be erected from designs prepared by Messrs, 
John Kirk & Sons, architects, Huddersfield and 
Dewsbury. The basement floor will be the 
schoolroom, 51 ft. square, and there will be 
attached an infants’class-room, two small class. 
rooms, and kitchen. The ground-floor will con- 
sist of large and small vestries, also the main 
body of the chapel, 68 ft. by 51 ft. The gallery 
will extend round the chapel, supported on orna- 
mental cast-iron columns, with the gallery front. 
moulded and decorated. There will be seating 
accommodation for 900 persons. The whole of 
the pewing and other woodwork is to be of red 
deal, stained and varnished. The chapel will 
be lighted by means of ornamental sunlights 
suspended from the ceiling, and will be warmed 
with hot air. The style of architecture to be 
adopted is Italian, freely treated, the principal 
front being towards Jack-lane. The whole of 
the building will be constructed of brick, with 
Gipton ashlar dressings. 

Luddenden Foot.—A new Baptist Chapel is to 
be built at Brearley, from plans by Messrs. 
Horsfall, Wardle, & Patchett. It will be in the 
Lombardic style of architecture. The site is 
close to the turnpike-road, and the principal 
front gives an entrance, flanked on either side 
by circular-headed windows. Over this is a 
large four-light window, with circular opening 
in the head tracery. At each side of the chapel 
are six windows. In the interior there is an 
entrance vestibule ; and the chapel, which will 
have an open-timbered roof, will be 50 ft. long 
by 40 ft. broad. There will be a rostrum, with 
the baptistery and communion in front. A 
circular arch opens into the organ recess, 
Vestries are on each side of the organ. In the 
rear of the chapel are schools,—that for the 
boys being 26 ft. by 20 ft., and for the girls, 
30 ft. by 13 ft. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Lindley (Huddersfield). —The foundation-stone 
of a new Sunday-school, belonging to Zion 
Methodist New Connexion Chapel, Lindley, has 
been laid. The site is nearly opposite the 
chapel, and was purchased and presented by 
Mr. Wm. Sykes, jun., besides a liberal sum 
towards the erection of the building, which in 
design is to be in strict keeping with the chapel. 
The committee obtained the plans from the 
architect of the chapel, Mr. Woodhouse, of 
Bolton. The various works required for the new 
building have been contracted for, and the 
foundations have been dug. 





STAINED GLASS. 


Crickhowell Church.—A double lancet window 
has been recently placed in the south transept 
of this church, in memory of the Misses Latham, 
of Crickhowell. The design is taken from the 
35th and 36th verses of the 25th chapter of 
St. Matthew. On the small rosette, at the top 
centre, are represented Faith, Hope, and Charity 
by their emblems; beneath, on a grizzled back- 
ground, are four female figures, “Giving meat 
to the Hungry,” “Drink to the Thirsty,” 
“Clothing to the Naked,” and “ Visiting the 
Sick.” The artist was Mr. Charles A. Gibbs, of 
London. The stonework was re-built by Mr. 
Owen, of Crickhowell. 

St. Mary’s, Lichfield.—Two other of the lights 
in the east window of this church have recently 
been filled with stained glass. The chief sub- 
ject is illustrative of the “ Crucifixion,’ and the 
lights just added contain representations of the 
two thieves on the cross. Above the figures on 
the crosses are their guardian angels, the face of 
the one beaming with joy, that of the other 
clouded from view: and whilst the coloured 
background employed is the same in both cases, 
the one is broken up by the introduction of 
passion-flowers, the other by briars and thistles. 
The subject in the lower part of the window is 
the “ Last Supper.” Three bays of the arcading 
forming the reredos have also been filled in with 
oil-paintings on slate. The subject, when com- 
plete, will illustrate the “ Adoration of the Magi.” 
The window was executed by Clayton & Bell, 
and the paintings by Burlisom & Grylls. Three 
other stained-glass windows have been recently 
added to this church. In the north aisle is one 
to the memory of the late Mr. Webb, the subject 
being “The Nativity”; another, at the west 
end, containing the figures of Christ, the Virgin 
Mary, and St. John the Baptist, and also illus- 
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trating ‘The Presentation,” “Christ blessing 
little Children,” and “Christ’s Baptism.” In 
the north aisle is another window, to the memory 
of the late Rev. Hastings Gordon, M.A.; but 
the subject is treated in so limited a manner, 
according to the Staffordshire Advertiser, as to 
make the window somewhat insignificant. & 

St. Canice’s Cathedral, Kilkenny.—A stained- 
glass window has been erected in this cathedral, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Holland, of 
the firm of Messrs. Holland, Son, & Holt, War- 
wick. The central light shows two subjects,— 
**The Good Shepherd,” and “ Feed my Sheep.” 
In the two other lancets, six of the miracles are 
depicted. A scroll-work surrounds these de- 
signs; and the medallions at the top and bottom 
of each lancet, and between each of the principal 
subjects, represent heads of the Apostles. The 
window is the gift of Colonel the Right Hon. 
W. F. Tighe. 

St. Giles’s, Northampton.—A memorial window 
has been placed in the west window of the south 
aisle of this church, by Mr. Brooks Gates, to the 
memory of his father and mother. The ground. 
work and shading of this window are of a much 
lighter character than those of the others in the 
church, and the glass is rather a resemblance of 
ancient than modern work. Underneath canopies 
in the three principal lights are figures represent- 
ing the Annunciation, the Nativity, and the Wise 
Men presenting gifts to the Infant Jesus, each 
representation being overshadowed with angels. 
The smaller lights of the tracery-work are filled 
in with angels carrying scrolls. It is from the 
works of Mr. Powell, Whitefriars, London, the 
same maker having also supplied the Jarge west 
window, and the four coloured windows of the 
south aisle. 

St. Wilfred’s, Kibworth.—A new stained-glass 
window has just been placed in the south aisle 
of this church, making the seventh that has 
been put in. The window has been designed 
and executed by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Co., 
of London, the same firm who were the artists 
for the large east window. The subject of 
the present window is the raising of Jairus’s 
daughter, and is to correspond with the other 
miracles of “raising from the dead” in the 
north aisle. The window is divided into three 
compartments. In the centre light is our 
Saviour taking the maiden by the hand, and 
raising her from the bed. In the right com. 
partment are the three apostles admitted to 
witness the miraele; in the left, the parents. 
In two of the quatrefoils in the head of the 
window are angels with scrolls. This window is 
the gift of Mr. John Marriott, in memory of his 
ancestors and family, long connected with the 
parish. There is said to be a prospect of one, if 
not two, new windows being presented to the 
south aisle of the church. 











Publications. 





Lithographs of Building Construction. W. Bus- 
BRIDGE, Frederick-place, Plumstead. 
These are intended by the author as copies for 
students, and consist of details of roofs, doors, 
windows, and go on, clearly drawn and litho. 
graphed, and with full tables of references, 
They are very well calculated for their purpose. 








Miscellanes, 


Public Parks.—A park for the use of the 
inhabitants of Ashton-under-Lyne, Stalybridge, 
and neighbourhood, has been opened by the Earl 
of Stamford and Warrington, who, on the under. 
standing that the people would subscribe 10,0001., 
made a gift of 35 acres, valued at over 12,000/., 
to the park committee, thus making a place of 
recreation for the people occupying over 50 acres 
of ground. Besides the park there is a mansion 
for a museum and library, and there are also 
gymnasiums, bowling-green, large lakes and 
waterfalls ——Through the energy and enter- 
prise of Mr. C. Gardiner, the Sunes pope 
neighbourhoods of Tudhoe Grange and Spenny. 
moor have been provided with a park, upon a 
small scale. The new grounds are about eight 
acres in extent, and originally formed a portion 
of Squire Salvin’s estate. The park is within 


provisions for thirty days. 


ciety.— This society, which is now twenty 
years old, had its annual excursion on the 10th 


onward to Northleigh, where the vicar, the Rev. 


through his church. At Combe the visitors 
again enjoyed the courtesy of the incumbent, as 
in each church previously visited. A dinner in 
the “George and Dragon” Inn, Handborough, was 
five minutes’ walk of Spennymoor Station. partaken of by eighteen of the party, who thus 


National Training School of Cookery.— 
A meeting of promoters of the establishment of 
a national training school of cookery on a per- 
manent basis, has been held, by permission of 
the Marquis of Westminster, at Grosvenor 
House. There was a large and influential 
attendance, including her Royal Highness the 
Princess Louise and Lady Franklin. The Mar- 
quis of Westminster presided. Mr. He Cole, 
C.B., said the meeting had arisen ont of what 
had taken place at the International Exhibition 
School of Cookery, of which he gave details. He 
was authorised by her Majesty’s commissioners 
to say that they were quite disposed to try the 
experiment on the present premises, which 
would save them taxes, &c., for the present It 
was estimated that the expenses would be 1001. 
per week. There must be a lecturer, instructors, 
and servants, and the provisions had also to be 
found. He proposed that the meeting agreed 
generally with the observations of the committee, 
and desired to see a national school of cookery 
established on the basis of such proposition. The 
Hon. F. Leveson-Gower seconded the resolution. 
Mr. J. McGregor, of Rob Roy canoe fame, 
supported the resolution. He did not think the 
proposed school would fail. From a school they 
might rise to a college. They should endea- 
vour to make the school self-supporting; but 
that should not prevent them from hoping that 
money would be sent in towards the expenses 
before the school became self-supporting. The 
resolution was carried unanimously, and a pro- 
visional committee was formed to take the neces- 
sary measures for establishing the school by 
means of shares, donations, and guarantees. 
Mr. H. Cole read the names of the committee, at 
the head of which stands the Princess Louise. 
The principal training schools and school boards 
are included. The present committee of the 
School of Cookery at the Internationa] Exhi- 
bition was also requested to act in a similar 
capacity. 

From New York to England in Sixty 
Hours.—It seems that the wealthy proprietors 
of the principal New York journals are never 
tired of spending money in sensational and 
unique enterprises, which, if successful, serve as 
admirable advertisements for their papers. The 
last undertaking of this kind of which we hear 
is very startling. The proprietors of the New 
York Daily Graphic have entered into a contract 
with Professor John Wise, a well-known aéronaut, 
to build for him a balloon, in which he, his 
assistant, and six or eight other persons, are to 
attempt to cross the Atlantic, with the hope of 
reaching England or Ireland in sixty hours from 
the time of their departure. The Graphic is to 
pay for the construction of the balloon, and all 
the expenses of its outfit. The work upon it is 
now going on, and the voyage is to be under. 
taken on or about the 20th of next month. The 
whole cost of the undertaking will be about 
2,0001. There aretobetwo balloons. These will 
give a lifting power of 15,900 lb., a net carrying 
power of 9,500 lb., and of disposable ballast 
7,500 Ib. The balloons, it is calculated, will lose 
by exosmose of gas about 15 Ib. per hour, and 
this would keep them afloat for twenty days; 
bnt, as a last resort, the balloons will carry 
beneath them a life-boat, stored with water and 


North Oxfordshire Archeological So- 


inst., the place of rendezvous being Handborough 
Station. The first place inspected was Hand- 
borough church. After breakfast, provided by 
Dr. and Mrs. Higgs the order was given to march 


R. W. Fiske, met the party and conducted them 
through his church, which, like that of Hand- 
borough, has been restored (by Mr. Street). 
From Northleigh the party wended their way to 
the eastern part of the parish, to the valley of 
the River Evenlode, where they saw the remains 
of a large Roman villa, with a tesselated pave- 
ment, constructed over a hypocaust; the bath 
still retaining its leaden service-pipe. Mr. Ear- 
waker explained that another Roman villa was 
discovered near this, about 1713, in the parish 
of Stonesfield, but that its site is again forgotten. 
At Stonesfield the rector conducted the party 


pleasant excursiop, the weather 
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A Secret of the Coal Trade. — Some 
remarks upon the condition of the household 
coal trade, and the somewhat singular circum. 
stance that while all other sorts of coal had a 
tendency to lower rates, households were per- 
sistently advancing in price upon the London 
Coal Exchange, were recently made by a New- 
castle paper. A gentleman largely concerned 
in trade in the county of Durham, and who has 
a thorough knowledge of the subject, gives the 
following explanation: — ‘Not more coals, I 
believe, are now sold upon the (London) 
Coal Exchange than some 50,000 tons monthly, 
or 600,000 annually. This small proportion 
of the coals sold on the London Coal Ex- 
change naturally suggests the conclusion that 
it may be a convenient handle to the coal 
owners and coal merchants to keep alive prices, 
as all the remainder go by railway at fixed 
prices at the pit mouth; and, of course, when 
any merchant is dealing in quantities five or six 
times those sold upon the market, he can well 
afford—it is, indeed, an enormous gain to him— 
to give a high price wpon an open market for one- 
fifth of the quantity he wants, so long as it 
enhances the gain upon the remaining large 
portion he has under contract.” It is now said 
that the prices cannot much longer be prevented 
from coming freely down, in spite of knavish 
coal merchants and coal owners. 

The Steam .—This is an invention 
for quarrying and removing blocksof rock, and put 
into operation by Mr. Sim at his granite quar- 
ries, Lochfyneside. Hitherto in connexion with 
the system of large blasts of 40,000 to 80,000 
tons at one explosion, the innumerable large 
pieces of rock got wedged together to such an 
extent as to render it a work of great difficulty 
and danger to get them moved out from the mass 
of rock on the quarry floor. The quarrier has been 
supplied by Messrs. Napier Brothers, from a modi- 
fication of their patent purchase steam windlass 
for the lifting of ships’ anchors. At the outer 
extremity of the area of the quarry floor the sole- 
plate, occupying a space about 6 ft. square, is 
bolted down to the solid rock, and the whole 
superstructure above this is only, over all, about 
9 ft. in length, by 8 ft. in breadth, and 4 ft. in 
height. Steam is admitted into a pair of 9-inch 
horizontal cylinders, and by means of a small 
auxiliary drum the chain cables are carried up 
to any given point on the quarry face. Arriving 
there, the chain is attached to the block of stone 
required, the purchase windlass is then set in 
motion to heave in the chain, and, according to 
test, moved off a block of granite forty tons in 
weight with great ease. 

Jersey Harbour Works.—We believe that 
the sanction of Her Majesty in Council has been 
received by the States for the erection of La 
Corbiére lighthouse. The Harbour Committee 
took upon themselves to authorise the construc- 
tion of the causeway leading from the mainland 
out to the rock “ La Corbiere,” which, for more 
than one quarter of a mile is composed of granite 
stones on a face filled in with cement concrete. 
According to the Jersey Times, on the rock 
itself, a semi-circular roofed shed has been 

erected to serve as workshops, stores, and places 
for workmen to sleep in. A site has been 

levelled for the engine, which has arrived, and 

will be fixed in its place next week. The foun- 

dation of the lighthouse tower is cut out of the 

solid rock, and the building is expected to be 

commenced at once, so that this long- 

talked - of and most - urgently - wanted light- 

house may be expected to be finished in three or 

four months hence, though the lantern and 

lenses cannot be ready for at least six months, 

owing to the delicate and intricate nature of 

their construction, which are, proportionately, 

the most costly part of the whole. The engineer 

is inviting tenders for the construction of the 

light-keeper’s dwelling. 


A New Ventilator.—Captain Wintour, a 
resident of Bristol, has invented an apparatus, 
consisting of a metal frame with glass, at each 
end of a cylinder of gauze wire. The cylinder 
slides backwards and forwards in a metal shield, 
by means of which it can be easily fixed in any 
window, door, or indeed anywhere. The 
inventor claims for it that it is specially 
adapted for the windows of private houses, 
churches, hospitals, and all large buildings; it 
can also be fixed in carriages, cabins of ships, 
tents, conservatories, and greenhouses. Its 
action is to admit air at the sides of the cylinder 
only, and remove foul air simultaneously and 
imperceptibly without the least draught, or 











Though still in the rough, the new park has been | wound up a 
being all that could be wished. 


formally inaugurated. 


admission of dust or insects. 
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Royal Institute.—The an- 
nual congress of the Royal Archzlogical Institute 
of Great Britain and Ireland, which will be held 
this year at Exeter, commences on Tuesday, 
29th inst., and will occupy up to the following 
Tuesday, August 5. The president of the meet- 
ing is the Earl of Devon, and the following are 
the presidents of sections:—Antiquities, Mr. 
O. Morgan, M.P., F.S.A. Architecture, Arch- 
deacon Freeman ; vice-president, Mr. Beresford. 
Hope, M.P., F.S.A. History, Sir John St. 
Aubyn, M.P. Papers will be read daily on sub- 


jects of local and general interest in connection 


with archwology, and the excursions include, of 
course, Dartmoor, which will be visited under 
the guidance of Mr. G. W. Ormerod, M.A., F.G.S. 
Amongst other places to be visited are Totnes, 
Bury Pomeroy, Compton Castle, Ford Abbey, 
Powderham Castle, &c. The objects of interest 
in the city will be visited under the guidance of 
Mr. Parker, C.B., Mr. Dymond, F.S.A., and Mr. 
W. Cotton; and Mr. Freeman is the appointed 
guide to the cathedral. ‘ 


A Remarkable .—The people o 
Clevedon are talking of a remarkable discovery 
in their town. They have a public weighbridge. 
This weighbridge was lately tested by an in- 
spector of weights and measures, and found 
in good order and quite correct. It has since 
come out, however, that for four years at least 
this weighing-machine has been registering 
16 cwt. instead of 20 cwt.as ton! The mistake, 
it seems, arose thus. By an arrangement of the 
machinery, a set of small weights is used in 
weighing,—1 oz. representing 1 cwt. On the 
16 oz. weight is marked “one pound.” It seems, 
however, that this weight has been mistaken 
since the erection of the weighbridge for 1 ton! 
Some of the householders have begun to count 
up their losses. A corrrespondent of the Bristol 
Times, in commenting on the circumstance, 
says :—‘‘ It would be well for the public to know 
something about their weighbridges: are they 
worked by a public officer or let to the highest 
bidder? What security is there for their 
correctness ?” 


The Sculptures of the Late John Gibson. 
In reply to Mr. Parker in the Commons, Mr. 
Ayrton stated that no blame attached to the 
Royal Academy for their not being in a position 
to exhibit the sculptures and models of the late 
Mr. Gibson in a gallery specially provided for 
them, for the Royal Academy several years ago 
entered into an arrangement with the Office of 
Works, by which they were to construct a suite 
of galleries above Burlington House, as soon as 
the Academy could be put into possession of 
that building. The Academy, instead of waiting 
until these bodies shall have transferred them- 
selves to other premises, have at considerable 
expense carried on the construction of the gal- 
leries. He expected the Academy would be in 
® position to exhibit the sculptures and models 
when they opened their exhibition in May next. 


London and Middlesex Archzol 
Society.—The annual meeting of this society 
was held on Monday evening, at University 
College, Mr. J. Hall, honorary treasurer, in the 
chair. Mr. Brabrook, hon. secretary, read the 
report, which stated that during the past year 
twenty - five new members had joined the 
society, eleven had retired, and four had died, 
making the balance of increase ten. Much 
regret was expressed at the loss of the late Sir 
William Tite, a vice-president of the society, 
who {had made valuable contributions to the 
illustrations of the antiquities of London and 
Middlesex ; as well as for the late Mr. J. Walker 
Baily, whose knowledge of archeology and skill 
as an artist, together with his valuable collection 
of antiquities, had ever been available for the 
use of the society. 


Opening of an Art-treasures and Indus- 
trial Exhibition at Bradford.—The Mayor 
of Bradford (Mr. M. W. Thompson) has opened 
the Art-treasures and Industrial Exhibition at 
the Mechanics’ Institution, Bradford, the object 
of which is the liquidation of a debt of 5,0001. 
still remaining on the building. The exhibition 
is on a scale of considerable magnitude, includ. 
ing works of art and industry to the number of 
upwards of a thousand. The collection of oil 
paintings and water-colours forms the most 


prominent feature of the exhibition. The first | Hige* 


room devoted to such works contains productions 
of local artists to the number of about fifty. 
Along the walls a some seven or eight other 
rooms are arranged paintings by masters of the 
modern English and foreign schools, 


Proposed Public Park for Sheffield.—A 
a special meeting of the Sheftield Town Council, 
a resolution has been passed to the effect that it 
is desirable for the town council to provide @ 
public park for the use of the inhabitants, and 
@ committee was appointed to report on the 
advisability of purchasing the residence and 
grounds of the late Miss Harrison, which are now 
in the market, for the purpose of a public park. 
These grounds are about eleven acres in extent, 
and are situated at the west end of the town. 
It is joined on one side by land belonging to the 
Water Company, and the town trustees may 
purchase this land also, and then a park nearly 
fifty acres in extent would be provided for the 
town. 


Bank Notes and Stamps by Post.—The 
following notice, to come into operation on the 
ist of August next, hag just been issued by 
command of the Postmaster-General :—“ With 
the view of diminishing the temptation to which 
servants Of the Post-Office are exposed by the 
practice of sending articles of value in unregis- 
tered letters, and in order to give greater 
security to correspondence of that class, the 
regulatiOn respecting letters containing coin 
will be €xtended to all inland letters and packets 
not duly tendered for registration which un- 
questionably contain any of the following 
articles, viz., bank - notes, postage - stamps, 
jewelry, and watches. Any such letters or 
packets will, therefore, be subject to a double 
registration fee of 8d, 


Technical Education.—The Prince of Wales 
has presided over a conference, held at Marl- 
borough House, comprising the representatives 
of the principal City companies. It was con- 
vened with a view of discussing how the latter 
might best promote technical education, in con- 
cert with the Commissioners of the International 
Exhibition. In addition to his Royal Highness, 
the speakers were the Earl of Carnarvon, the 
Lord Mayor, Alderman Stone, and Mr. Henry 
Cole. A resolution, cordially sympathising with 
the objects for which the conference had been 
called, and promising the support and co- 
operation of the City companies, was carried. 


Proposed Conversion of Two City Basins 
in Dublin into Baths.—The Corporation of 
Dublin having advertised for tenders for the 
materials of two of the city basins, and the sites 
for building purposes, a memorial, signed by Sir 
W. Wylde as chairman, has been presented to the 
Corporation, requesting that the basins be appro- 
priated as baths for the people, who greatly 
require such an establishment. The memorialists 
believe that such baths could be made self- 
supporting. The Corporation have referred the 
subject to their Waterworks Committee to con. 
sider it and report to the Council. 


Selby Abbey Church Restoration.—The 
Abbey Church of Selby is now much dilapi- 
dated, and, in order satisfactorily to restore this 
venerable edifice, Sir G. Gilbert Scott was called 
in, and has reported to the committee for the 
restoration of the church on the most im- 
portant of the works which require immediate 
attention, tegether with an estimate of the cost. 
What is desired to be at present done is esti- 
mated to cost about 12,0001., towards which it 
is hoped liberal subscriptions will be rendered. 


Epsom.—A new master’s house and extra 
accommodation for pupils has lately been added 
to the Royal Medical Training College. The 
style is in keeping with the other portions of the 
building, viz., Perpendicular Gothic. Mr. Shep. 
perd, of Bermondsey, is the builder. The gables 
on pupils’ entrance were carved by Messrs. 
Smith & Finley. 





Annual International Exhibitions.—Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners have decided that col. 
lections of works of deceased British artists to 
be formed in connexion with the London Inter. 
national Exhibition of next year shall consist of 
works by the eee Ee :—Painters in Oil 
—J. Constable, R.A., died 1837; Augustus Egg, 
R.A., 1868; David Roberts, R.A., 1864; David 
Wilkie, R.A., 1841. Painters in Water Colours— 
J. Coney, died 1833; J. 8. Cotman, 1842; F, 
Mackenzie, 1854; 8. Prout, 1852; A. Pugin, 
1832; J. M. W. Turner, B.A. (architectural 
only), 1851; C. Wild, 1835. Owners of pictures 
painted by these artists are invited to intimate 
their willingness to lend them to Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners. 


Mineral Oil in Australia.—A product of 
South Australia, just diecovered, promises well. 
Kerosene oil has been made from a substance 
which exudes from the earth in large quantities 
at the head of the Cooroug. Experiments have 
been made to test the stuff, which in appearance 
resembles asphalte, and has been called “ caout. 
chouc.” A ton of it yields seventy gallons of 
kerosene, thirty of lubricating oil, and seven of 
varnish. Tests have shown that the kero- 
sene will not burn except through a wick, until 
heated to 152°. 


Lord Houghton has accepted the nomina.- 

tion as President of the Social Science Congress, 
which will meet at Norwich on the lst of October 
next. Lord Houghton was President of the 
Reformatory Section of the Bradford Congress 
in 1859, and of the Department of Economy and 
Trade at the meeting of the Congress in London, 
in 1862. Mr. Douglas; Galton will be President 
of the Health Department at the Norwich meet. 
ing. 
Utilisation of Slag.—It is stated that a 
company is about to be formed to work the 
patent of Mr. Chas. Wood, at the Tees Works, 
Middlesbrough. Mr. Wood’s process, which 
has before been explained, is to utilise slag for 
the making of bricks, concrete, &c. It is also 
intended to use the slag sand for agrioultural 
purposes. The Tees Scoris# Brick Company for 
working Mr. Woodward’s patent is at work 
experimenting at Clay-lane. Some bricks of 
fine quality and light weight, it is said, have 
been turned out. 


to Chatham Gun Wharf.—The 
damage caused by a late storm to the sea-wall 
of the Chatham Gun Wharf proves to have been 
so extensive that to reinstate it will cost 15,0001. 
or 16,0001. From 9 ft. to 100 ft. of masonry 
and brickwork were forced outward into the 
river, a culvert from Chatham Barracks having 
burst while the tide was fall, and a great body 
of water having consequently collected behind 
the wall, 


Sculpture, Painting, and Photography 
for Persia. — Whilst in Paris the Shah 
gave sittings to a sculptor for his bust, and for 
his portrait in oils and photography. He spoke 
of patronising sculpture in Persia, and made 
large purchases of photographic materials for 
his own use. All who have applied for conces- 
sions have been referred to the Grand Vizier. 
The Shah is understood to have spent 50,0001. 
in jewelry and objects of art whilst in Paris. 


Bronze Doors.— Messrs. Bunnett & Co. have 
just now completed, for the Provincial Bank of 
Buenos Ayres, South America, some bronze 
doors, of a very exceptional character, mea- 
suring 17 ft. 4} in. high, 7 ft. 1 in. wide, and 
weighing upwards of three tons each. One of 
these is: erected at their New Cross Works, 
Deptford, and might interest some of our 
readers. 




















TENDERS 





EE ag sup cture of Christ Church, Westminster-road, 5.E, (Rev. Newman Hall’s), Messrs, Paull & 
e, — 
Portland Stone Dressings and Bath Dressings, and Ditto 
Combe Down a Work Facings. ke le 4, 
Church. ower, Schools, Schools. | Total. 
Manley & Rogers ....... evvee £29,740 seseee ove £8,320  ..s00000e £6,885 seveseses £0,244 | £44,445 
A vo SOTEB. arsseces 8,190 ssorvree 6,900 | 25,676 v.reserse 6,200 sore ve 56,987 | 44,806 
Trollope & SOM sss..cevsseseee 29,873 sersesee 8,300 sersersee 7,000 eevveeeee 6,035 | 44,186 
Hill & BonS «...ccccsesseceseeee 29,156 . 6,860 are 6,000 | 43,691 
. 562 6,867 evvesaens ,036 43,084 
Dove, Brothers ccccccosccesree 28,475 , 6,870 seseseese 6,290 send 
Perry & CO. sss. wines oot MED: <enennien 6,500 srversse 6,090 | *37,804 
Myers & 8008 y......000000 wee MND : Snacssate 6,900 ms ieihintie’ 6,320 38,975 
Lucas, Brother6..,...s0000000 25,824  ....0s000 6,278 24,875 ..cccccee 5,805  scocoreee 5,988 Per 





p courses, 








* Accepted, 
nai Column “A,” is Sor all the buildings with Portland stone dressings, and Kentish rag stone facings in horizontal 








